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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Ir is doubtless already understood, that in objecting to the 
deluge of English literature, which overflows our country, we 
allude only to the popular and ephemeral productions of the 
press. These are written for a particular market—for the 
wealthy and fashionable circles—and are prepared with express 
reference to the diseased and perverted taste of the luxurious 
and aristocratic. We risk little in asserting that these publi- 
cations, with a very few exceptions, are corrupt in sentiment 
and style; that they are totally unsuited to the genius of our 
people, and are calculated to vitiate the morals as well as the 
taste. ‘To prove these positions, we shall call the attention of 
our readers to a few facts. 

There is no country in the world in which so high a value is 
placed upon the adventitious advantages of birth and fortune, 
as in Great Britain. To be admitted into certain circles there, 
seems to be the height of ambition among all who pretend to 
gentility; to be excluded from these circles, is considered as a 
misfortune which may reasonably drive a man to misanthropy, 
or to writing poetry, or to suicide. 

There is no civilized country in which the mass of society is 
so unprincipled. Prince Puckler Muskau, a keen and candid 
observer of English manners, remarks, that * both extremes are 
corrupt, the aristocracy and the wah? Of their best society, 
he writes, —‘ People here are too slavishly subject to established 
usages; too systematic in all their enjoyments; too incredibly 
kneaded up with prejudices.’—‘1 must confess that I know none 
more monotonous, none more persuaded of its own preexcel- 
lence, than the highest society of this country..—‘ A stony, 
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marble-cold spirit of cast and fashion, rules all classes, and 
makes the highest tedious, the lower ridiculous. True polite- 
ness of the heart, and cheerful bonhommie, are rarely to be met 
with in what is called society.’ 

An English writer of some celebrity, calls pride ‘ the master 
folly, which, in England, swallows up all the rest.’ Indeed, it 
is scarcely possible to open a book which contains any allusions 
to the state of society in that country, without finding ample 
evidence of the paltry distinctions, the jealous hauteur, ¢ the 
meanness that soars, and the pride that licks the dust,’ the envy, 
malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness, that embitter the whole 
system of social intercourse. To arrive at this conclusion, it is 
not necessary to rely on the statements of travellers from other 
countries; we have the testimony of English writers in such 
abundance, and of a character so satisfactory, as to render it 
not only easy to understand the whole tone and organization 
of their society, but almost impossible to mistake them. The 
peculiarities of this singular people are as strong, prominent, and 
glaring, as they are unamiable, and unworthy of imitation. We 
find among them, not only an inordinate desire of wealth and 
notoriety, but a most exaggerated value placed on the posses- 
sion of riches, and on the artificial distinctions of society. 
There is a continual struggle going on between the rich and 
the poor, the fashionable and the unfashionable, the high-liorn 
and the plebeian, the one class practising every extravagance 
and vige which may elevate them above competition, and the 
other perpetrating a thousand ambitious absurdities in their 
impotent attempts to soar to the same bad eminence. 

If this view of English society should be arraigned as unchar- 
itable, we refer for proof to their best writers, from the days of 
Pope and Addison to the presegt time—to those who are ac- 
knowledged by their own countrymen to draw the most faithful 
pictures of life. We might go further back, but we content 
ourselves with referring to the writings of Richardson, Pope, 
Addison, Swift, Goldsmith, Fielding, Smollet, Cumberland, 
Sheridan, and a host of others, all of whom assert and prove 
the hollowness of the national morality, and the profligacy of 
its manners. Until very lately, there was scarcely a novel or 
play written in England, in which the whole interest of the 
piece was not made to turn on the exhibition of a vice which 
even savages loathe, and which the most brutal taste alone 
could have tolerated. Nor has there been any difference in 
this respect, between their male and their female writers, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that the latter may have been a little more loose 
in thought, and coy in their language. Take, for example, the 
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novels of Miss Burney, which are among the best of their class, 
and it will be seen that the adventures of her heroines are 
made to turn upon a series of forcible or insidious attempts 
upon their virtue. We cannot do more than allude to such a 
theme; and we infer that the taste of the nation which could 
tolerate it so long, must have been shockingly perverted. Miss 
Edgeworth and sir Walter Scott, are entitled to the honor of 
having rendered such fictions unfashionable; but the popularity 
of the writings of Byron, and of the earlier poems of Moore, 
sufficiently show that the morality of the nation remains pretty 
much what it always has been. We believe this evidenge to 
he fair and conclusive; they laud certain poets, essayists, drama- 
tists, and novel writers, as having drawn graphic pictures of 
English life,and those pictures exhibit little else than violence, 
profligacy, meanness, and bad taste. The moral character of 
a nation may be estimated by its literature, for in this case, 
there is action and reaction. Good writers endeavor to draw 
society as it exists, and society by receiving their representa- 
tions as true, not only gives them the sanction of corroborative 
authority by its approbation, but causes them to become true 
by adopting them. 

Jn the one respect to which we have alluded, there has been 
an improvement in English popular literature, but other objec- 
tions remain, which are inseparable from their state of society. 
One of these is, the subserviency with which their writers court 
the favor, flatter the vanity, and palliate the vices of the higher 
circles. Their greatest ambition seems to be to display an 
acquaintance with fashionable life; to imitate the tone, senti- 
ments, and dialect of the exclusives, and to copy that contempt 
for the useful virtues and sober duties of the industrious classes, 
which is so contemptible in itself. ‘There is a constant effort 
to exalt gentility into a virtue, and to hold up poverty to ridi- 
cule. Articles under such titles as ‘ Poor Relations,’ *‘ Country 
Cousins,’ etc. are standing dishes in the periodicals, in which 
the circumstances of the humble, and the unfortunate, are 
served up for the derision of a heartless aristocracy. Awkward 
men are fitbits for these precious satirists, and the homely enjoy- 
ments of those who have risen to competency by industry, afford 
never-ending subjects for biting sarcasm. ‘There is in all this, 
a want of moral feeling, a contempt for sober truth, and a 
heartless departure from the courtesies of social life, which we 
can neither admire nor approve, and the introduction of which 
into our literature, we should deplore, as tending to the worst 
of consequences. If there is any one principle in the republi- 
can system, which is more important than all others, it is equal- 
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ity —simple and positive equality; not that equality of which 
foreigners sometimes imagine us to be the advocates, and which 
would level and compound a whole population into one undis- 
tinguishable mass, but that which allows no superiority except 
to virtue and merit, and creates no distinctions but such as are 
called for by convenience, comfort, and civil subordination. 
There is another class of articles in the English periodicals, 
which is peculiar to the literature of that country. They are in 
bad taste,and we think, have a mischievous tendency upon young 
and sensitive minds. hey are the offspring of sickly, morbid, 
hypochondriac fancies, and evince feelings of desperate melan- 
choly, or ferocious misanthropy. Some of them are so vulgar 
as to create only disgust, while others are mistaken by young 
and romantic readers for the effusions of genuine sensibility, 
and imitated, to the ruin of the finest energies of the mind. 
The ‘Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,’ is perhaps one 
of the best productions of this class; but what reader of correct 
taste ever perused that masterly series of painful and terrific 
pictures, without a feeling of pity for the diseased imagination 
and perverted genius which produced them? The ‘ Confessions 
of a Glutton,’ contains a vivid and disgusting detail of the ex- 
cruciating pains, the horrid dreams, the nightmares, and other 
dreadful consequences, arising from enormous excesses in eat- 
ing, drawn with a minuteness which might sicken a college of 
physicians. There is a story of a man who was shut up ina 
steeple containing an immense bell, which began to ring before 
he could make his escape; he could only avoid being crushed 
by lying on the floor, where there was barely space enough to 
allow the bell to swing over him, while the horrible sounds 
caused the blood to flow from his ears. His terrific sufferings 
are sketched with a laborious minuteness of detail which makes 
it painful to réad the article. A man must have the feelings of a 
cut-throat, who could peruse it with composure. A desire to give 
pain, could alone induce its author to compose it. Another ar- 
ticle, Written in a vivid and graphic style, details at great length, 
the agonies of a nobleman, who, in a paroxysm of rage, struck 
his only son, an amiable and promising boy, on the head, and 
made him an idiot for life! We allude to these few, as speci- 
mens of a mass—a tremendous and terrific mass, of horrible 
conceptions, which crowd the pages of English periodicals, and 
to relish which, requires a taste that would luxuriate in a charnel- 
house, or find enjoyment in the ravings of an insane hospital. 
We ask, then, are such publications calculated to clevate the 
morals, to refine the taste, to cultivate the understanding? Are 
they suited to the genius of our country? Are they such com- 
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positions as we would recommend to the perusal of an enlight- 
ened and christian people? Or are the diseased emanations, 
the wretched sophistry, the doubtful morality, the sentimental 
childishness of such w ritings, to find a sufficient recommenda- 
tion in the imposing name of English literature? 

Most of the fashionable English writers are infidels, or men 
of profligate morals. Byron, Shelley, Hunt, Bulwer, and all 
that set who have been most lauded, have been fearfully pro- 
fane, and scandalously immoral; and yet we have a class of 
writers in this country, who, in reviewing each other’s works, 
style one another *‘ American poets, and who, while they would 
shrink with m: inly shame from the licentious sentiments of those 
writers, are deluging the land with feeble imitations of their 
style. We honor such men as Campbell, Scott, and Mont- 
gomery, who dare to write like gentlemen and christians, in a 
depraved age,and a licentious country; but Great Britain con- 
tains but few such, nor do those few give the tone to their 
periodical literature. 

Why is it, that while we encourage the wickedness and rib- 
aldry of the English press, we do not tolerate the same bad 
qualities in our own writers? The polite literature of this 
country has always been chaste; in comparison with that of 
Great Britain, it has been eminently so. No splendor of genius 
could obtain admission into our better circles, to an individual 
who lived as Byron lived, or who wrote such verses as the earlier 
poems of Moore. ‘The moral feelings of the community would 
be outraged, if any one of our citizens should thus openly set 
at defiance all the decencies of religion, delicacy, and good 
breeding. And this is a correct feeling. The individual, who, 
in a polite assembly, should so far violate propriety as to advance 
indelicate sentiments, or use indecent language, would be con- 
sidered as perpetrating an insult, disgraceful “alike to his heart 
and intellect; he would be frowned dow n, and expelled from 
the society of the moral and refined. And why should a man 
be permitted to write, and deliberately publish, that which on 
may not speak? Among ourselves we do not permit it—a 
least, we do not encourage it. No American writer has has 
enabled to achieve a bad eminence, by reaping the highest re- 
wards of genius, in open defiance of ‘morality ; and we think 
we know our country well enough to say that no such man can 
withstand the potenti il voice of a well- -principled and whole- 
some public sentiment. If we discountenance the manufacture 
of such trash, why should we encourage its importation? Is the 
poison less nauseous, or less insidious, because it is administered 
by a foreign hand? 
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In a future article, we shall endeavor to show that the style 
lately adopted into English popular literature, is as vicious as 
the sentiments of a majority of their writers. 





HYMN. 


Come, lest the lark pour out alone, 
His matin at the Maker’s throne, 
Come, hail the new-born day ; 
But mingle no untimely moan 
Amid the festive lay; 
*Tis not the hour for sorrow’s winning tone. 


The glad earth sends her incense up; 
Joy thrills the living crowd ; 

The young bee, in the honey-cup, 
Sings at his task aloud. 

As up the mountain rolls the cloud, 
The wood-rose opens there ; 

And the slight cedar-tops are bowed 
Beneath the waking air. 


Long, Father, may my cloudless eye 
Behold thee in the vaulted sky, 
And in the springing flower; 
Thy wisdom in the butterfly, 
That sports his little hour, 
Then folds his burnished wings to die. 


Teach me to ever walk below, 
In wisdom’s way alone; 
‘To weep my brother’s sin and wo, 
And struggle with my own. 
May I reject the tempter’s throne, 
And scorn the proffered gem — 
There is a kingdom all my own, 
A richer diadem. 


Impress the truth I little heed, 

That chilled and dormant lies a seed, 
Deep hidden in this breast, 

That I can nourish to a reed, 
On which my soul may rest 

Tn dissolution’s hour of need. 


When earthly visions shall decay, 

As the light frost-work melts away 
Before the summer’s breath, 

Upspringing from this ball of clay, 
Across the realms of death, 

I will go dwell in an eternal day. 


H. 





MODESTY AND BASHFULNESs. 


Mopesry and bashfulness are sometimes used as synonymous 
terms, but are, in fact, widely different from each other. The 
one isa graceful virtue; the other an unfortunate defect. The 
one is dignified and becoming; the other disagreeable and 
embarrassing. The one gives a charm to the most ordinary 
attainments, while the other obscures the noblest accomplish- 
ments. 

Modesty is a principle of the mind; bashfulness is a state of 
feeling. A person may be intelligent, accomplished, highly 
refined, perfectly easy, and self-possessed in company, and yet 
be modest; a bashful man may possess genius and elegant at- 
tainments, but is never polished or easy in his manners. The 
bashful never shine in conversation; the modest are usually 
more instructive and fascinating in their discourse than those 
who are deficient in this virtue. 

Modesty, in Latin modestus, is derived from modus, a measure, 
and signifies setting a measure to our estimate of ourselves. 
The man who is destitute of modesty, sets no bounds to his 
admiration of himself; the modest man values himself by some 
reasonable standard of comparison; the latter is willing to pass 
for what he is worth, while the former would force himself upon 
the world at what he thinks himself worth; the one fixes his 
own value, the other submits to the estimate placed upon him 
by society. 

Bashful, easily abashed, comes from the verb to abase. Abash 
is an intensive of abase, and signifies a thorough self-abasement. 
Abase, from the French abaisser, to bring down or make low, 
expresses the strongest degree of self-humiliation. This is 
derived again from the Latin basis, the base, which is the lowest 
part of a column. 

Modesty, then, is a rational estimate of one’s self, while bash- 
fulness is an irrational self-degradation. 

Modesty is an estimable virtue. Where it is natural, it should 
be cherished with sedulous care; where it is not strongly de- 
veloped in the young mind, it should be implanted early, and 
cultivated with attention. It is usually the attendant of genius, 
and always the companion of wisdom. Men of the greatest 
common sense are most modest, because the highest degree of 
wisdom is to know one’s self. A man who is deficient in mod- 
esty, is almost always defective in intellect. The young orator 
who makes a brilliant maiden speech, seldom ever makes a bet- 
ter one afterwards; and the students who carry off college hon- 
ors, do not always make sound men. In both these cases, there 
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is probably a want of modesty. An inordinate desire of admi- 
ration, which is in itself immodest, enables the young mind, 
under a powerful excitement, to make a successful effort; but 
the flight is too high to be long sustained, and the mind which 
forms so erroneous an estimate of itself as to attempt things 
above its power, is probably deficient in solidity or industry to 
sustain the endeavor. If the musician pitches his voice too high 
at the commencement, he must inevitably fail, because he soon 
arrives at a point beyond which he cannot rise. The modest 
man, and the man of common sense, commences all his under- 
takings upon a modest key, leaving himself room to rise; and 
he goes on rising, from strength to strength, until all his powers 
are brought into full and harmonious action. 

The modest man is apt to be charitable. By placing an ac- 
curate value upon himself, he acquires a habit which induces 
him to be just to others. He is willing to accept his own share 
of what is good, and to bear his part of the burthen of evil. 
The man who values himself too highly, always exacts more of 
the things which are esteemed, than the world is willing to 
concede to him, and will not condescend to the duties and 
observances which they claim at his hands. 

Bashfulness is a disease. With many it is natural, with some 
acquired. It is often worn off by commerce with the world, 
and sometimes by reflection, but it is frequently incurable. It 
is a most obstinate and dreadful malady, a living and lasting 
source of torture to the afflicted person, and of inquietude to 
his friends. ‘The man who is continually acting under the feel- 
ing of self-abasement, never makes the exertions of which he 
is capable, because the fear of failure is, in his mind, greater 
than the hope of success. 

Bashfulness is often the result of pride. This may seem in- 
consistent, for pride and self-abasement are rather singular com- 
panions. Yetitisso. A proud man considers himself entitled 
to a certain degree of consideration; he fears that society will 
not coincide in the opinion which he has formed of himself, or 
he doubts his own capacity to make good his claims, and rather 
than accept a lower place, he stands aloof and does nothing. 
It is pride alone that whispers to the aspiring heart not to make 
an attempt in which there is a possibility of failure; yet there 
isa degree of self-abasement in the morbid sensitiveness which 
admits this possibility, in almost every supposed case. The 
fear of violating the minutia of etiquette, of incurring ridicule, 
of betraying ignorance, or of not shining in conversation, which 
embarrasses a bashful man, and keeps him silent in company, 
most generally has its origin in pride. Intimately connected 
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with that pride, is a timid sensitiveness, which renders the 
bashful man afraid of his species, makes him keenly vigilant of 
his dignity, and keeps him painfully jealous of offence. He is 
afraid to go forward, lest he should go wrong, and fancies that 
he compromises his character, whenever he opens his mouth. 

The modest man deserves admiration ; the impudent,contempt; 
the bashful, sympathy; for bashfulness is a misfortune, impu- 
dence a vice, and modesty a virtue. 

Women are more apt to be modest than men, for it is the 
peculiar virtue of their sex; but men are most apt to be bash- 
ful, for they are prouder and more selfish than females. Yet a 
bashful man acts like a woman, because he shows himself defi- 
cient in the courage which is the attribute of his sex. Bashful- 
ness, therefore, though most frequently seen among men, is an 
unmanly feeling. 

There is no grace nor accomplishment which is so much ad- 
mired in woman, as modesty. Goldsmith says, that ‘when a 
female loses the power of blushing, she is bereft of her greatest 
charm.’ The only wonder is, how an old bachelor like Goldsmith, 
stumbled upon a remark that shows so much taste and truth. 

Lady Wortley Montague remarks in one of her letters, ‘1 
have never had any great esteem for the generality of the fair 
sex; and my only consolation for being of that gender, has been 
the assurance it gave me of never being married to any one 
among them.’ Modesty was not among the attractions of this 
celebrated lady, and in no instance was her imperfect percep- 
tion of that virtue more conspicuous, than in this brazen-faced 
condemnation of the gentle qualities of her sex. 


THE BLACK PATRIOT. 
*Go, tell the blue-eyed daughter of thy tribe — 
Thy snowy love,— Lamorah’s soul is white.’ 
Lamorah. 

Ir was, I think, in the month of February, 1831, that the 
slaves of Martinique rose, and fired several of the plantations. 
They had nearly obtained possession, also, of St. Pierre, the 
chief commercial place on the island; and had they done so, 
we cannot even imagine how dreadful the slaughter would 
have been, for the conspiracy appears to have been nearly 
universal. I was there the spring following. We ran over 
during the night, in a small schooner, from the neighbor- 
ing island of Saint Lucia, for the purpose of smuggling in 
certain Madras handkerchiefs, which the government officers 
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admit only after dark. The night was windy, and occasional 
showers now and then drove the habitants of the deck below; 
in the course of some of which migrations, I, who was sleep- 
ing upon the ballast, with my boots for a pillow, suffered no 
little from being run over by certain fat black women, whose 
eyes were not fairly unsealed; indeed, one went so far as to sit 
down on me to rest herself, thinking me doubtless, a bag of 
cotton. By daybreak, we had landed our goods, and set sail for 
Port Royal, the little town at which we were to be put ashore. 
As the light gradually broke upon the harbor, we saw the vari- 
ous craft that were laying there, and the little boats gliding to 
and fro; and beyond, the forts, with their frowning armament; and 
still beyond them, the mountains, peak rising beyond peak, cov- 
ered with clouds; while below, the roofs and spires of the town 
became slowly visible; and the hush of the night went by, the 
oarsmen pulled with a bolder, louder stroke; and the hum of 
voices came stealthily from the town, the toll of the convent 
bell rose upon the calm clear air, and anon, the word of com- 
mand was heard from the garrison, and then the peal of the 
drum, and then the bold, awakening cannon, that proclaimed 
sunrise, for though we still lay in the shade, the summits of the 
hills, where the mist had rolled away, were light, and where 
they still lingered, there seemed a garment of flame. It was 
a Sabbath morning, and we saw the ladies, and female slaves 
from the plantations, as they wound their way upon their mules 
down the mountain side, some in dresses of pure white, and 
some decked out in the gorgeous style that is so pleasing to 
African taste. 

In the course of time, those petty tyrants of all tyrant lands, 
the custom-house officers, came off and overhauled our baggage, 
and gave us leave to get on shore as fast as we pleased; and for 
one, I was pleased enough to tread again on terra firma. We 
had our trunks placed under cover, and then walked up by the 
parade-ground, where a score of unfortunate recruits were 
drilling, to the police office, to get our passports endorsed. As 
we passed near the beach where the boats are hauled up which 
ply to and fro along the coast, a tall and fine-looking negro 
stepped up to us, and dofling his piece of a hat, asked, in broken 
English, if we wished to go up to St. Pierre. My companion, 
who was a West Indian of twenty years standing, answered in 
the Creole-French, that we should be very glad of his services 
in half an hour, if it should please his sublime majesty, the ofli- 
cer of police, to get out of bed by that time, and attend to us. 
The black promised to await our return. That black, said Al- 
exander, as we walked on, is one of the most remarkable men 
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in this island, and if he wasn’t black, would deserve immortality. 
He was three months ago the chief slave ona plantation, a mile 
or two from town; at the time of the insurrection, he was made 
acquainted by the infernal rascals with the mischief afoot, and 
was offered the principal command of the matter in that quar- 
ter, for the wretches knew his talents and energy well enough. 
But he refused,as has since appeared upon the examinations, to 
have any thing to do with the plot; and used all his eloquence 
and influence to break it up. He said it would not, and could 
not succeed; and thatthe certain consequence of going on would 
be death to the whole race; and more than that, he argued that 
even if they were to succeed, and kill every white man on the 
island, it would be the worse for them, for then they would 
either murder one another, or the whites of the other islands 
would come down and invade them. But reason toa nigger, 
is like roasting a piece of ice; and they would not listen to a 
word he said. In fact, they still tried to tempt him; they of- 
fered him money, for some of these slaves are immensely rich, 
that is to say, worth five or six hundred dollars; they offered to 
make him king of the island, but he utterly refused all thei: 
trumpery. ‘Then, finding he would not act with them, and go 
ing upon the principle that all that were not with were against 
them, the devils determined to murder him; three several times 
they mixed poison with his food, and three several times his 
skill discovered and avoided their villainy. But never did he 
hint to the whites what was going on; he felt under a kind of 
obligation to keep secret, and rather die than reveal what was 
confided to him in trust. At length the day came for the ris- 
ing; you know how it was baulked; the governor and his troops 
arrived in St. Pierre, just in time to prevent the massacre. 
This was mere accident, but the blacks said Louis had betrayed 
them. They accordingly set about killing him once more, and 
would have done it long since, I doubt not, if his master had 
not sent him from the estate, and made him a present of this 
boat, which he means to take us up in, by navigating which, he 
makes his bread, that is to say, his yam and bananas When 
the examinations were gone into respecting the conspiracy, 
Louis was overhauled with the rest; his innocence was evident 
from the spite the other slaves felt toward him, but then he 
himself declared that he knew all about it, though he refused 
to betray his companions, as resolutely as he had refused to 
join them. The government had half a mind to hang him for 
his obstinacy— for honor in a black was too absurd— but his 
master had some influence, and got him off; however, ve 
doubts if they don’t nab him yet, provided a good excuse offers. 
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And here my worthy friend stopped. He had illustrated his 
tale with sundry whirls of his stick, compressions of his mouth, 
and gatherings of the eyebrow, which none but a West Indian 
ean well understand, and which I, at least, cannot make visible 
upon paper. I asked him various questions relative to Louis, 
where he was born, whether he had any education, &c.—the 
answers to all which, I will not at present disclose. Suffice it 
to say, that in due time we got the passport-man fairly out of 
his nest, and had the pleasure of being cheated out of a few 
dollars, under the disguise of fees. Alexander and myself— 
this farce being through—walked down to the beach again. 
The little boats or pirogues in. which human beings are trans- 
ported hither and thither among these islands, are not unlike a 
North American canoe. On the high stern, sits the steersman 
with his paddle; immediately in front of him, extends a low 
long roof, supported on either side by small upright posts, under 
which the wayfaring man creeps, and stretched upon a whole- 
some mattrass of matting, one-quarter of an inch thick, lies at 
full length, awaiting the pleasure of his black sailors. The roof 
I spoke of, shields him from the sun, and the sides being open 
above the gunwale of the boat, he looks forth on the one hand 
upon the dark blue ocean, and upon the other, up to the high, 
steep mountains, with their vestment of clouds, their forest-clad 
sides, and lower down, upon the dark green of the coffee plan- 
tations, and beneath them, upon the lighter fields of the sugar 
cane, which stretch from the sea inward, up each valley and 
over every plain. The sea itself is ever slumbering, for the 
trade wind, though it wafts down to you the fragrance of ten 
thousand flowers and uncounted fruits, will scarce create a 
ripple by the shore; and in these realms of eternal spring, 
there isno tide. But the boat is ready, the helmsman has taken 
his seat, the three stout negroes have prepared their immense 
oars—for the sails are yet fast to the two taper masts—so creep 
into your cubby-house, and if you upset, be content to die, for 
out of that shell you'll find it hard to escape—and the danger 
of an upset is not small, by the way, for when we have cleared 
the harbor, and catch the breeze, this little cockle-shell will be 
skimming the waters right merrily. I have known a man pay 
his slaves treble passage-money to row him the whole way. 
Alexander, who was a bit of a coward, crept into the aforesaid 
tenement feet foremost, that he might scramble out more at 
leisure, in case we went over; but I had not been smuggling, 
and feeling a lighter conscience, had fewer apprehensions of 
soing tothe bottom. While we were paddling down the har- 
bor, I took a physiognomical and phrenological survey of our 
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pilot, master Louis, through my back window. He was a 
negro of the true ebony cast of countenance, black and shining 
as an Englishman’s boot: his features too, were of the African 
cast, thick and gross; but yet in the arrangement of the fea- 
tures, Which is more ‘truly indicative perhaps of the character 
than either their form or acquired expression, there was some- 
thing of mind, of determination, of self-possession, that is not 
often met with among the blacks. Of his head I saw little, it 
was eclipsed by the waning glories of a straw hat in the last 
quarter. My ‘speculations upon my negro friend, however, 
were interrupted by observing that our seamen were loosening 
the sails, and that in a few moments we should clear the point 
of land which forms the north boundary of the harbor. And 
soon the point was cleared, and the sails were one moment 
shivering in the air, and then drawn tight, and the negroes 
stretched themselves upon the windward side of the boat, in 
true negro listlessness; and faster and faster our round-bottomed, 
keelless canoe sped over the just rufiled waters; and farther and 
farther she leaned seaward, as she came under the influence of 
the wind; the water to leeward was within an inch of the gun- 
wale, and then it was even, and then we took in a mouthful. 
As she leant over, the negroes sat upon the weather edge; and 
as she leant yet farther, they threw their bodies beyond the 
side, supporting themselves by cords attached to the mast-head, 
and yet deeper the little bo: it dipped, and the negroes stood up 
upon the edge, and leaned and leaned farther and farther,until 
they were perpendicular to the masts and side, and hanging 
above the water only by the line in their hands: and now 
should the wind lull, ‘and the boat right, what a fine ducking 
they would have. Hark! the steersman, who is watching the 
water, and knows from the ripple when the breeze comes, and 
when the calm, speaks to them in his heterogeneous French, 
and in an instant they are all in the boat; and as they plump 
down into the bottom, the wind lulls, the masts rise, and we 
glide for a time under the shade of the mountain. That past, 
again comes the wind, and again we are barely kept from be- 
ing flooded by the living counterpoises; and thus we speed 
along at the rate of ten, twelve, fourteen miles per hour. It 
was the prime of the morning when we arrived at St. Pierre; 
we paid Louis, shook his hand with deep respect, and walked up 
the Rue de l’ Hopital, to Betsey Parker’s. In the course of a few 
days, I returned to St. Lucia, and was not at Martinique again 
for nearly a month. 

I then went over to meet the British mail-boat, which runs 
along the chain of Windward islands monthly to St. Thomas. 
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One of the first things I heard upon my arrival in St. Pierre 
was, that there was to be a great execution of the slaves engag- 
ed in the insurrection, the next day; and moreover, that Louis, 
the indentical Louis with whom I had sailed from Fort Royal, 
was one of the number. The last part of his career, was of a 
piece with that spoken of before; 1 will give it ina few words. 

Soon after my first visit to Martinique, there had been symp- 
ioms of another rising, and every one was in fear and trem- 
bling; stores were closed,and soldiers paraded, and a vast man 
words used up. Among the other signs, a new attempt was 
made to kill Louis; and many slaves said openly, there would 
never be quiet till he was gone. This idea once abroad, the 
government began to look with a jealous eye again upon poor 
Louis; who, ignorant of the double snare that was set for him, 
quietly pursued his way, in defiance of his fellow blacks, until 
some friend advised, and prevailed upon him to elope, and se- 
crete himself awhile in the country. At this move, the whole 
pack burst out in full ery; the slaves said the government had 
secreted him, and vowed more fearful revenge than ever; the 
government, on the other hand, swore that he was the head 
man of the whole, that this attempted killing was all sham, and 
that he had now gone loose to organize another scheme of 
bloodshed; and forth went descriptions, and offers of rewards, 
and threatenings, and all the paper artillery of the police de- 
partment. Meanwhile, Louis, in the country residence which 
his old master, or some other true friend had provided for 
him, ruminated and moralized upon, we know not what ex- 
actly, but probably upon the folly of being honest. At last, 
rumor brought to his cars the state of things at the capital; the 
island was in a complete turmoil, because they could not, either 
blacks or whites, catch him for a sacrifice. I know not what 
were the reasonings of Louis upon the state of things, nor what 
his motives for his next step, further than he explained them 
himself. 

It was late in the evening, and the council were met in 
solemn conclave to try to think what could be done; nothing, 
however, could be thought of,and the members were about ad- 
dressing themselves to a small sleep before separating, when 
the door opened, and Louis the slave, walked into the midst of 
the assembly. Had the arch fiend himself appeared, I am told 
they would not have been more alarmed; for they thought the 
whole slave population of Martinique was at his heels.) The 
governor felt for his sword; the secretary got behind his chair; 
the second in command laid hold of the public inkstand; poor 
Louis looked upon their terror-stricken faces, with wonder and 
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compassion. At last, having ascertained that he was alone, 
and having sent for the jailer to come down with his irons, 
order was restored, a company of grenadiers surrounding the 
culprit to prevent accidents. Then it was that Louis explained 
himself; he told them why he had fled to the forest; he told 
them of his entire innocence, but innocent though he might 
have been until then, ‘] shoudl be guilty,’ said he, * were 1 to 
suffer war and murder to go on because | live; take me, let my 
death calm your fears, and satis sfy my brethren’s passions; this 
island is my country, my world; here I was born, here I will 
die; if my country, if all that live in it must suffer, because | 
live, I do not wish to live; Louis has not been a slave so long 
to fear to die when you will; I am yours.’ I did not, of course, 
hear this speech, but I have ‘heard the creole negro speak; yea 

argue his own cause in a court of justice, and there was not the 
white man present that could stand before him; |: uwyers, judges, 
and spectators, prejudiced as they are against blacks, were 
borne away by his eloquence. I know notif Louis spoke like 
him, but I can well think he did: at any rate he gained his 
point, the council declared his life forfeit, and to induce such 
brave and generous spirits to do so, must have demanded 
eloquence. 

The morning of the execution was cold and rainy, that is to 
say, cold for the tropics. I took my umbreila and walked down 
to the beach. There stood the quiet, unassuming gallows, re- 
minding me of some politicians, from whose easy and inoflen- 
sive bearing you would hardly argue the effectual service they 
perform. Little knots of people were gathering already about 
the shop doors, and along the principal street. I walked to and 
fro, and listened to the scraps of talk that filled the air, until 
the clock struck ten, and the criminals were brought out. There 
were between twenty and thirty of them, some of whom were 
to be merely scourged; they walked two and two; one of the 
front couple I at once knew to be Louis; the other, I learnt, 
had murdered three of his master’s children, though he was not 
more than fifteen. Louis walked with the same strong step, 
and upright bearing that had distinguished him when a mere 
slave. His hands were tied behind him; his head and feet 
were bare. By his side walked a priest, but I fear that the 
negro heard few of the words of comfort which the good man 
administered. His eye was fixed upon the ground, though now 
and then it would for a moment glance upon the bystande rs; 
his lips moved, though he uttered no sound. His entire ab- 
straction was evidenced by an incident that occurred as he past 
where I stood. A broken glass bottle lay in the strect; he 
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struck his naked foot against it, and cut himself severely. But 
he neither saw the blood, nor felt the pain, but walked on as 
though unharmed; and of all that followed, though most looked 
to the ground, not one appeared to notice the stain upon the 
pavement. 

The gallows was soon reached; the murderer, as well he 
might, shrunk from the ladder, but Louis ascended calmly, and 
without faltering. One by one, the rest followed. In a mo- 
ment the sign was given, and with a herd of murderers and 
wretches, Louis past into eternity. 

Above the bones of that slave and criminal, there is no mon- 
ument to tell his story; those that knew it in Martinique are 
fast forgetting it, for he was a negro: but there has ever been 
to me something in it of more than ordinary interest. There 
is no doubt of his perfect innocence; there is no doubt that he 
might have lived had he chosen to; there is no doubt that he 
suffered martyrdom that others might be at peace; and he did it 
undauntedly, though no voice cheered him, though no hope of 
glory after death lured him on; though he knew his name would 
be accursed, and his memory be with that of felons. The con- 
viction of these things has made me respect him, and respect 
him as a true, bona fide patriot. P. 


WRITTEN DURING A BILIOUS ATTACK, 


On Bile! thou tyrant of the inner man, 
Though thou can’st stupify the brain, 
And brutalize the heart, 
My coated tongue shall dare complain, 
All powerful as thou art; 
And though I writhe within thy chain, 
Pl) lift my head and how], albeit I how! in vain. 


I think thou art the blood of the arch fiend, 
Thou steal’st the brightness from the eye, 
The beauty from the cheek ; 
Thou bid’st the best affections fly, 
The strongest mind be weak— 
Earth is a hell while thou art by, 
And a dull yellow veils the azure of the sky. 


Then Calomel, thou great deliverer! come; 
Purge from my eye this ochre hue, 
And clear my head again; 
Make me benevolent and true 
And just to other men; 
And the first worthy deed I do, 
Pll own, O Calomel!! my virtue is from you. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Ir was once remarked by Lord Byron, that the great men 
of Germany stood little chance of being heard of in after times, 
as posterity would not be able to pronounce their names. The 
severity of the noble poet's observation has been quite practi- 

cally illustrated in a carricature—which we have either seen or 
imagined—representing some halfa dozen Frenchmen, hideous- 
ly wrenching their visages in the vain attempt to utter a High 
Dutch polysyllable, while one of the company, more successful 
than the rest, exhibits the spectacle of a jaw bone rent in twain, 
and masticators flying in every direction by the violence of the 
operation. We do not sity there is no ground out of which a 
witticism like this might spring; but we do say, it is not in that 
intellectual field, which, first cle fared and cultivated by Gottsched 
and Lessing, at length received its perfect be: auty from the 
elegant genius of Wieland, Schiller, and Goethe. 

The two divisions of which we are accustomed to hear, are 
the High German and the Low German. The latter compre- 
hends those dialects which prevail in the level countries of 
Northern Germany. It is particularly distinguished from the 
former, by the superior softness of its idioms, and the more 
lengthened protraction of its vowels. The High German ob- 
tains in the southern kingdoms. It isdenominated, par excellence, 
the German tongue. It is the language of polished socicty. 
Within it are embodied the philosophy, the poetry, and the 
eloquence of the Germans. It is characterized by its depth 
and energy, its wonderful pliability of construction, the facility 
with which it may be compounded, and the exceeding copious- 
ness of its words. It is this which the mighty minds of Germany 
have stamped with perfection. In this, her bards have sung 
and her illustrious scholars taught. We propose to offer a few 
reasons for the acquisition of a knowledge of this language. 

A mastery of one’s vernacular tongue, it will be conceded, is 
an object of paramount importance. ‘Though not the founda- 
tion of intellectual excellence, it is unquestionably the only 
efficient instrument for making that exccilence manifest. In 
order to obtain this mastery, an American musi not only be 
conversant with the philology of the English language—study- 

ing his grammars and dictionaries, and attentively reading 
those works which are e reputed to embody most perfectly its 
characteristics — but he must become acquainted, in some de- 
gree, with those other languages that have contributed so abun- 
dantly to its formation. The ‘wells of undefiled English’ 
now resorted to, are comparatively few. Our translation of 
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the Bible is one; the drama of Shakespeare is another; and 
that inimitable specimen of simplicity and purity, ‘ Pilgrims 
Progress, is another: in which, by the way, it is said there is 
but a single word—congee—of foreignextraction. The classical} 
tongues of antiquity, and what are denominated the modern 
languages, have each been made, in a great degree, tributar 

to the English. Hither, like rivers toward the sea, have their 
currents been turned; and thus poured in, they have contribu- 
ted to enrich it with variety, and to swell it into beauty and 
strength. 

Now, the German has borne a part; I will not say a propor- 
tion in this matter; and as Janguages, like the sciences, mu- 
tually shed light upon each other, so must an acquisition of the 
German, powerfully aid in compassing a knowledge of the 
English. 

There is another view still more interesting. Both of them 
are streams originating in the same fountain. The true sub- 
stratum of the English is, the Saxon—confessedly a dialect of 
the Gothic, or Teutonic—intermingled with the Danish, also of 
Teutonic origin. Even so the German is a dialect of the same 
Gothic, or Teutonic, although we could name a stickler for the 
primitiveness of his native tongue, who has sent into the world 
a portly tome, for the express purpose of proving that the mel- 
liluous accents of the Low Dutch were the identical strains in 
which Adam and Eve held their 


‘Celestial colloquy sublime.” 


These considerations are intended for those particularly, who 
desire to make themselves accomplished masters of the English. 

There is another reason of a more obvious and practical char- 
acter, of which, reader, if thou dost feel the force, be assured 
it will 


* Put money in thy purse.’ 


The German population in the State of Ohio is immense.— 
We have been advised by an authority, which we are not dis- 
posed to question, that it embraces two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls. Wherever the eye may be turned, it shall rest up- 
on apipe,at one end of which shall bea German, looming up out 
of a tremendous cloud of smoke, and uttering tones that would 
make a sensitive Frenchman shudder. Under whatever phases 
he may appear, you shall always find in him that industry which 
builds up States, and that honesty which preserves them; and 
as these are generally the sources of wealth, you shall moreover 
find hima substantial man, and an important member of the 
community. Now, whether you be merchant, mechanic, law- 
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yer, or doctor, your interest must, or may lead you into an inter- 
course with this class of foreigners; and how can that interest 
be more beneficially subserved than by addressing them in their 
own native tongue? In this view, we hesitate not to say, that 
to a citizen of Ohio, the German is of more practical importance, 
of more real use, than any other modern language. You may 
cut the French with all its conversational sprightliness and 
grace; you may neglect the sonorous and stately beauty of the 
Spanish; nay more, you may turn your back upon the piano 
and the pianissimo of the Italian; for, comparatively, they are 
dead languages in Ohio. But as for the German, it is a living 
tongue among us, and whoever is ignorant of it, is deaf and 
dumb to two hundred and fifty thousand of his fellow citizens. 

There is another consideration of less value in a pecuniary 
point of view, but which must commend itself very strongly to 
one of intellectual pursuits. Those familar with this subject 
are well aware, that a knowledge of the German language fur- 
nishes a key wherewith to unlock one of the most magnificent 
store-houses of philosophy, of eloquence, criticism, philology, 
poetry, and science, which human intellect has ever yet erected 
and enriched. To give a bare idea of either of these subjects, 
as developed by German genius, would require a volume. Here 
is strength to invigorate the understanding; beauty to please 
the imagination; and devotion to purify the heart. Take Ger- 
man poetry alone. How various is its character! In how many 
forms of grace has it arrayed itself! How beautiful is the mys- 
tery in which it is sometimes veiled! How deep the feeling 
which it invariably breathes! How full of energy, and tender- 
ness, and expressiveness is the language in which its spirit is em- 
balmed! Whether we dwell upon the epic, the ballad, the 
dramatic, the lyric, or the sacred poetry, we are always delight- 
ed, always instructed. The religious poetry alone of the Ger- 
mans is a beautiful monument of inspiration. Before the mid- 
dle of the last century there were more than thirty-three thou- 
sand hymns in the language, composed by more than five hun- 
dred authors. ‘The song of the devotional muse began with the 
immortal Luther, and her strains swelled louder and clearer for 
ages, until clothed in perfect harmony by the sublime and holy 
genius of Klopstock. 

In the Idyl, the German poets are only surpassed by their 
great Arcadian and Sicilian masters. It is full of beauties: 
charming the fancy with scenes of simplicity and peace, and 
crowding the heart with most delightful imagery. To the soul 
of the German poet, all nature is echoing with pleasant voices. 
In the dark and Jofty forest, he seems to hear a divine harmony, 
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and his imagination endows the lowliest wild-flower of the 
valley with a tongue. In illustration of this, we have subjoined 
an effusion of fancy from the pen of Goethe, the national poet 
of the Germans. We have not selected it for any extraordi- 
nary beauty which it may possess, but rather because it is the 
best of any thing we have near us at this moment. 


A violet blossamed on the green, 
With lowly stem, and bloom unseen ; 
It was a sweet, wee flower. 

A shepherd maiden came that way 
With lightsome step and aspect gay, 
(ame pear, came near, 

Came o’er the green with song. 


Ab! thought the violet, might I be 

The fairest flower on all the lea— 

Ah! but for one brief hour; 

And might be plucked by that dear maid, 
And gently on her bosom laid, 

Ah but, ah but, 

A few dear moments long. 


Alas! the maiden as she passed, 
No eye upon the violet cast; 

She crushed the poor wee flower; 
It sank, and dying heaved no sigh, 
And if I die, at least I die 

By her, by her, 

Beneath her feet I die. 


Bat where might we not Jose ourselves if we attempted to soar 
into the wild and beautiful creations of the German muse? We 
have already, we fear, travelled a long way out of the record, 
and we now return to draw to a conclusion. 

Our object was to present an inducement for learning the 
German language, to exhibit the subject in a practical and a 
literary pointof view. The practical utility, no citizen of this 
State will deny; and he who aspires after the more refined and 
intellectual enjoyments, which its acquisition places within his 
reach, will immediately appreciate it as a literary treasure. 
or this purpose, the language itself must be intensely studied, 
and perfectly mastered. ‘Hranslations are at best but indis- 
tinct shadows of what they pretend to represent—the wrong 
side of the tapesiry,—and can as little satisfy a genuine scholar, 
ambitious of advancement in this stady, as him who feels the 
admirable truth of Charles the Fifth’s remark. that ‘a man is 
once more a man for every additional language he acquires.’ 

The interest and importance of the subject may induce us 
io exhibit it in some other lights on a future occasion. 

M. N. T- 
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HISTORY OF OHIO. 
CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue early part of the year 1782 was marked by an event 
which, to the disgrace of the American name, has scarcely ever 
been paralleled in treachery and barbarity—the massacre of 
the Moravian Indians at the missionary settlements on the Mus- 
kingum. These Indians consisted p: artly of the Mohican tribe 
of Connecticut and New York, and partly of the Delawares of 
Pennsylvania. They had been partially civilized and convert- 
ed to Christianity by the missionaries of the German United 
Brethren, or Moravi: ans, who had commenced their labors 
among them about the year 1740. From the time of their 
adoption of the C hristian faith, they had been subjected to a 
double persecution—on the one hi ind, from the Indians, because 
they had abandoned their customs, and on the other, from the 
white people, because they were Indians. They were very 
frequently forced to abandon their settlements, which were 
generally near the frontiers, and after various removals, a part 
of them had obtained permission from the Delawares on the 
Muskingum to settle among them, and had removed there in 
1772. ‘They built three towns, which they called Schonbrunn, 
Gnadenhutten, and Salem, and ereeted churches, established 
schools, and surrounded themselves with many other charac- 
teristics of civilization; but their prosperity was not of long 
duration. 

When the revolutionary war commenced, the tribes around 
them generally took the side of England against the colonists, 
and although the Moravians determined to remain strictly neu- 
tral, their situation necessarily became one of much embarrass- 
ment. Their towns laid exactly in the route generally pursued 
by the Indians, in going and returning, upon their expeditions 
against the back settlements of Virginia and Pennsylvania; 
and it was not surprising that the Americans should suspect 
them of participating in those inroads, when the prisoners and 
plunder taken were always carried towards their neighborhood, 
although they were really innocent, and were in fact objects of 
suspicion and ill-treatment to the other Indians, because they 
did not join them in their hostilities. 

At length the Indians in league with England resolved, in 
council, to treat all as enemies ~who would not take part with 
them, and sent messages to that effect to the Moravians, who, 
however refused to take up arms. Their refusal was attributed 
to the influence of the missionaries, who consequently became 
objects of distrust, and it was determined that they should be 
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carried away from the towns, in the hope that if they were re- 
moved, their proselytes would join in the war. In 1779, an 
army of British and Indians came on to the Muskingum, in their 
neighborhood, and the commander intended to go and take the 
missionaries away as prisoners; but just at that time, the In- 
dians, having heard of Colonel Bowman’s expedition to Chilli- 
cothe, forsook him to go to the aid of their friends on the Mi- 
amis, and he was compelled to forego his purpose. 

At length, in August, 1781, a Huron chief, with three hun- 
dred warriors, accompanied by an English officer and a Dela- 
ware chief, arrived among them, with a determination to force 
the whole community to remove. After some days, during 
which they committed many outrages both upon the missiona- 
ries and their followers, they succeeded in their design, and the 
Moravians acquiesced in their commands to remove, and went 
with them to the Sandusky river. A great deal of their property 
was destroyed before their departure; and their provisions, con- 
sisting of corn in the stores and in the fields, and vegetables in 
the ground, were necessarily abandoned. On arriving at San- 
dusky, they were left by their captors without provisions, and 
none were to be procured where they were. ‘To supply their 
wants, one of the missionaries, with several of the christian In- 
dians, returned to the Muskingum for corn. On arriving there, 
the missionary and five of his companions were taken prisoners 
by the Americans and carried to Pittsburg. The others re- 
turned, with a considerable supply of provisions to Sandusky. 
Those who were taken to Pittsburg were soon released by the 
commandant there; but their dismission was the cause of much 
excitement among many of the people on the frontiers, who 
considered them as connected with the other Indians in their 
hostilities against themselves. When afterwards it became 
known that the Moravians were frequently returning to their 
towns, in considerable numbers, for the purpose of removing 
their property, a band of men assembled near Wheeling, to 
the number of about one hundred and sixty, and started to the 
Muskingum, with a determination to surprise the Indians and 
cut them off. The victims received warning of their danger, 
but took no measures to escape, believing they had nothing to 
fear from the Americans, but supposing the only quarter from 
which they had grounds for apprehending injury, was from the 
Indians who were the enemies of the Americans. 

The murderers arrived at Gnadenhutten on the 6th of March, 
1782, and found the Indians dispersed among their plantations, 
gathering the corn that yet remained. They accosted them in 
a friendly manner, making them believe that they intended 
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them no injury, and told them to go home, which they accord- 

ingly did. They then told them that they would not suffer them 
to return to Sandusky, but were going to take them to Pitts- 
burg, where they should be in no danger either from the Eng- 

lish or the savages. The Indians resigned themselves to their 
will, and at their command gave up their arms of all kinds, even 
to their hatchets, on being promised that every thing should be 
restored to them on their arrival at Pittsburg. The murderers 
then went to Salem, and persuaded the Indians there to go 
with them to Gnadenhutten, the inhabitants of which, in the 
mean time, had been attacked and driven together and bound 
without resistance; and when those from Salem were about 
entering the town, they were likewise deprived of their arms 
and bound. A council was then heid, to determine what should 
be done with the prisoners, and the majority agreed in resolv- 
ing to murder the whole of them on the next day. For the 
honor of humanity, there were many of the party who opposed 
this barbarous sesclation, and called God to witness that they 
were innocent of the blood of those inoffensive people; yet the 
majority remained unmoved, and some of them were even in 
favor of burning them alive; but it was at length decided that 
they should be scalped in cold blood, and the Indians were 
told to prepare for their fate; that, as they were christians, 
they might die in a christian manner. After the first burst of 
horror was over, they patiently suffered themselves to be led 
into two buildings, in one of which the men, and in the other 
the women and children were confined, like sheep for the 
slaughter. They passed the night in praying, exhorting each 
other to remain faithful, asking pardon from each other for any 
offences they had committed, and singing hymns of praise to 
God. 

When morning arrived, the murderers selected two houses, 
which they named slaughter-houses—one for the men, and the 
other for the women and children. The victims were then 
bound, two and two together, and led into the slaughter-houses, 
where they were scalped and murdered. Ninety-six persons 
were sacrificed in this horrid massacre, thirty-four of whom were 
children. Of all the prisoners, only two escaped—both of 
them boys about sixteen years old. One of them escaped 
through a window, on the night previous to the massacre, and 
concealed himself in the cellar of the house to which the women 
and children were brought next day to be murdered, whose 
blood he saw running in streams through the floor. On the 
following night he left the cellar, into which, fortunately, no one 
came, and got into the woods. The other youth received one 
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blow upon the head, and was then scalped and left for dead. 
When he recovered his consciousness, he observed another 
person who had, like himself, been only stunned, and was en- 
deavoring to rise; and a short time afterwards a white man 
came in, and seeing his motions, despatched him, while the lad 
remained quiet, and was not suspected to be alive. In the night 
he crept out and also reached the woods, where he afterwards 
met the other lad, and the two at length reached Sandusky in 
safety. The murderers set fire to the slaughter-houses and con- 
sumed them, with the bodies in them, and having collected the 
horses, blankets, and considerable other property belonging to 
the Indians, returned to their homes. A party of them, how- 
ever, first went to Schonbrunn, designing to destroy those whom 
they might find there, but the Indians had learned the fate of 
their friends at Salem and Gnadenhutten, in time to escape. 
The success of the party in destroying the Moravian towns 
and cutting off so many of the inhabitants, with so little difficul- 
ty and danger, stimulated those who were engaged in the ex- 
pedition, to undertake one of more consequence and on a larger 
scale. They knew that the principal part of the christian > 


dians, who had been removed from their settlements on the Mus- 
kingum, were yet upon the Sandusky, and that there were also 
some Wyandot villages in the same vicinity, the inhabitants of 


which had been very troublesome to the people on the frontiers; 
and it was thought that one inroad would suffice for the destruc- 
tion of the Moravians and the chastisement of the Wyandots. 
A force was accordingly raised, in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania and near Wheeling, that amounted to about four hundred 
and fifty men, mounted and armed with rifles, who having ar- 
rived at the Mingo towns on the Ohio, which had been chosen 
as a place of rendezvous, elected Col. William Crawford their 
commander. On the 25th of May the march was commenced, 
and on the 29th, the party arrived at the destroyed Moravian 
towns. 

On the next day, in the neighborhood of Schonbrunn, two 
Indians were observed watching the movements of the detach- 
ment, and were fired upon, but made their escape unhurt. 
Knowing that the expedition was now no secret to the enemy, 
it was concluded that it was the best policy to press forward with 
as little delay as possible, and accordingly the party struck di- 
rectly for the place of their destination, where they arrived on 
the eleventh day of theirmarch. They were greatly disappoint- 
ed at finding that the Indians had abandoned their town some 
time before, and removed to another place. Upon this, the 
men insisted on returning home, their horses being fatigued and 
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their provisions almost exhausted. ‘The oflicers, however, held 
a council, at which it was concluded to continue the march 
for one day longer, and then to return home, if no enemy ap- 
peared. Just as the council broke up, a horseman came in 
from the advance guard at a gallop, announcing that a large 
body of the enemy were formed ina wood a few miles in front, 
and were advancing to attack the detachment. ‘The army, on 
the receipt of this information, immediately formed in order of 
battle, and pushed forwards to meet them. The country was 
generally open prairie, with copses or islands of woodland in- 
terspersed, without underbrush. The Indians had taken pos- 
session of one of these bodies of woodland before the troops 
came up, and the colonel, conceiving it to be important that 
they should be dislodged, directed a part of his men to dismount 
and tie their horses, and attack them on foot, by which means 
they were soon compelled to abandon their position. Re- 
inforcements arrived on the part of the Indians, continually in- 
creasing their numbers, and a heavy and galling fire was open- 
ed upon the whites, who maintained their ground with con- 
siderable loss, until the dusk of the evening, when the Indians 
drew off. 

In the morning and at intervals during the day, a few shots 
were fired, without much effect, however, on account of the 
distance at which the parties kept. It was now manifest that 
the Indian force was continually increasing, by the arrival of 
new reinforcements, and that the situation of the army was still 
becoming more perilous. The officers having held a council, 
determined to retreat as soon as the day should have closed, and 
dispositions were accordingly made for that purpose. When 
night came, the troops were formed and commenced their 
march in three lines, with the wounded on litters between them. 
The enemy soon discovered their design and attacked them up- 
on all sides, upon which many small, detached parties separated 
from the main body, thinking to escape more easily while the 
Indians were occupied with it. The enemy, however, soon left 
the main body unmolested, to go after the straggling parties, 
which thus fell an easy prey, and were destroyed in detail, while 
those who kept together, succeeded in regaining the frontiers 
with but little further loss. The whole loss of the army was 
never correctly ascertained; but those who never returned from 
the expedition were estimated at between ninety and one hun- 
dred and twenty, among whom was colonel Crawford himself. 

Colonel Crawford’s fate was melancholy and dreadful in the 
extreme. When the retreat commenced, he proceeded for 
some time at the head of the main body; but becoming anxious 
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for the safety of ason, son-in-law, and two nephews who had ac- 
companied the expedition, and of whom he had not heard after 
the confusion began, which was occasioned by the attack of the 
enemy on discovering their design to retreat, he stopped and 
inquired for them of those who passed, until he fell into the rear 
with three friends, one of whom was doctor Knight, the surgeon 
of the detachment. When they at length prevailed upon him 
to proceed, it was thought not advisable to attempt to join the 
main body, which was at the time, as they judged by the heavy 
firing, hotly engaged with the enemy, by whom they were sur- 
rounded. They therefore struck off in another direction and 
travelled all night, during which, one of the company got sepa- 
rated from the rest, and probably fell into the hands of the In- 
dians. Early the next day they fell in with two others of the 
detachment, and some time afterwards the company were forced 
to stop and encamp, in consequence of a heavy rain, and con- 
cluded to remain there all night. In the morning their com- 
pany was increased to six in number, by the addition of another 
straggler, and proceeded, two and two together, with some in- 
tervals between, colonel Crawford and doctor Knight being 
in front, and both on foot. In the afternoon several Indians 
sprung up near them and ordered them to stop. The doctor 
was disposed to fire upon them, and treed for that purpose, but 
Crawford told him not to resist, and they gave themselves up. 
The other four men in company made their escape for the time, 
but two of them were killed on the following day. On the 10th 
of June, Crawford and Knight, with nine other prisoners, were 
taken by a party of seventeen Indians, towards the old Sandus- 
ky town, within a few miles of which they encamped for the 
night. Here Crawford obtained permission to proceed to the 
town, under the charge of two guards, for the purpose of speak- 
ing to Simon Girty, and was brought back in the morning, to be 
marched in with the other prisoners. He informed Knight that 
Girty had promised to use his influence for his safety, but had told 
him that he was fearful it would be without avail, as the In- 
dians were much incensed against the prisoners, and wished to 
have them all burned. Shortly afterwards, captain Pipe, a 
Delaware chief, arrived. He had been represented to Craw- 
ford as one of those most violently inflamed against the prison- 
ers; but his conduct towards them was rather encouraging, ex- 
cept that he himself painted all of them black, previous to their 
being marched into the town. 

The other prisoners were taken on in advance of Crawford 
and Knight, who soon saw the bodies of four of them, who had 
been killed and scalped by the road-side, after being forced to 
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run the gauntlet; and when they overtook the other five, they 
were surrounded by boys and squaws, abusing and threatening 
them, and were soon afterwards tomahawked, after which the 
colonel and the doctor were taken on to the village. 

Near the town a large fire was burning, around which about 
thirty warriors and a great number of boys and squaws were 
collected, who stripped Crawford and made him sit down upon 
the ground near the fire, and then commenced beating him 
with their fists and with sticks. After a few minutes, a large 
stake was planted in the ground, and a number of piles of hicko- 
ry poles, like small hoop-poles, placed around it. A rope was 
tied to the bottom of the stake, and the other end fastened to 
Crawford’s wrists, which were tied together behind his back, 
leaving him room to walk around the stake at a little distance 
from it. The poles were then set on fire. While the pre- 
parations were going on, the colonel asked Girty, who was sit- 
ting on horseback at some little distance, if the Indians were 
going to burn him; and upon being answered by Girty, very 
indifferently, that they were, he replied that he would endeavor 
to bear it with fortitude. 

When the poles were burnt in two, the chief, captain Pipe, 
addressed the crowd for a few minutes, with much energy and 
animation. As soon as he concluded, the whole of them rush- 
ed upon the prisoner with a loud yell, and for a few minutes the 
crowd was so thick around him, that the doctor could not see 
what they were doing. When they had separated a little, so 
that he could see Crawford, his ears had been cut off and the 
blood was flowing down from them. The warriors then began 
shooting charges of powder into his body, from head to foot, and 
the boys, taking the burning poles, applied the fire to his flesh. 
He kept running around the stake, endeavoring to avoid his tor- 
mentors as much as possible; but it was only to meet others 
equally implacable, with the same instruments of torture in their 
hands, while the squaws took up coals and embers and threw 
upon him, until he had nothing but fire to tread upon, and his 
body was blackened and blistered all over. In the intensity of 
his suffering he called out to Girty, begging him to shoot him 
through the heart. Girty answered, ‘Don’t you see I have no 
gun, colonel,’ and then burst into a brutal laugh, and began 
jesting with the Indians about the prisoner's miserable appear- 
ance. This scene of torture lasted two or three hours, and 
Crawford at length became nearly exhausted, and no longer 
shrunk from the firebrands that were applied to his flesh; but 
walked slowly around, speaking in a low tone, earnestly be- 
seeching God to look upon him with compassion and pardon 
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his sins. He at length laid down upon his face, upon which an 
Indian sprung upon his back and kneeling down upon him, 
stripped the scalp from his head. A squaw then took some 
coals upon a board and threw them upon his bare and bleeding 
scull, the torture from which compelled him to rise and walk 
around again; but at length nature could bear no more, and 
death released him from his fiend-like tormentors. 

Doctor Knight, after being compelled to witness the tortures 
of his friend and commander, was put under the charge of a 
Shawnee Indian to be taken to Chillicothe, where the same fate 
was to await him. Being a small man, and much exhausted 
by the hardships he had endured, the Indian entertained no 
fear of his escape, and did not bind him until they stopped for 
the night. In the morning he unbound him, that he might as- 
sist him in making the fire, which had burnt down. Knight, 
taking up a stick, apparently to carry a coal to another place, 
struck the Indian suddenly and knocked him into the fire, and 
immediately seized his gun., The Indian scrambled out of the 
fire, and seeing his gun in Knight’s hands, run off, howling 
most ruefully, while Knight presented the gun to shoot him; 
but in his haste, injured the lock so that it would not go off, and 
the Indian escaped. It was twenty-one days before Knight 
reached the post at Fort McIntosh, during which time he lived 
upon green berries and weeds, which was all the food he could 
procure, except a terrapin and two unfledged birds devoured 
raw; having thrown away the Indian’s gun, which he was un- 
able to repair. 

Early in August following the defeat of Crawford, large de- 
tachments from the different tribes of the Shawnese, Tawas, 
Pottawatomies, Wyandots, and Cherokees, assembled at Chilli- 
cothe, making a force of five or six hundred warriors, who held 
a grand council, which Simon Girty addressed in a speech. 
He reminded the Indians of the fertility of Kentucky, and the 
abundance and excellence of the game that used to herd there; 
he inflamed them to madness at the thought of the desolation 
that the white people had caused in their hunting grounds, and 
excited them to revenge their grievances by exterminating 
the intruders. The council broke up, and the whole body of 
warriors took up the line of march for Kentucky, and in the 
night between the 14th and 15th of August, surrounded Bry- 
ant’s station, which stood about five miles north-east of Lexing- 
ton, and was the most exposed post on that frontier. It con- 
sisted of about forty cabins, in two rows, forming a parallello- 
gram about two hundred yards long and fifty in width, with 
block houses at the corners, and the spaces between the houses 
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filled with picketing. The garrison depended for water upon 
a spring outside of the station. The evening before it was in- 
vested, news had been received of the defeat ef seventeen men 
in the vicinity of another station, and the principal part of the 
garrison had intended to march the next morning to the assist- 
ance of their friends; and many of them spent the chief part of 
the night in making preparations for that purpose. 

If the Indians had not shown themselves so early in the morn- 
ing as they did, the party would have left the fort, and both they 
and it would have fallen an e asy prey. ‘The plan of attack de- 
vised by the Indians was, to attract the attention of the garrison 
to one side of the fort, while the main body, which was con- 
cealed upon the opposite side, should rush up to the works, which 
they supposed would be left undefended, and take them by 
storm. About five hundred of them accordingly concealed 
themselves near the spring, and early in the morning the others, 
amounting to about one hundred, shewed themselves and fired 
upon the fort from the opposite side. The garrison immediate- 
ly suspected the stratagem and avoided the snare. They com- 
menced repairing the picketing without returning the enemy’s 
fire, correctly supposing that the concealed body would not show 
themselves, until they heard the garrison engaged with those 
who had appeared on the other side. Their chief distress was 
about water, which would have to be procured from the spring, 
near which they supposed the enemy were lying in ambush. 
The women were summoned and all the circumstances stated 
to them as they were supposed to exist, even with regard to the 
enemy supposed to be lying concealed near the spring; and it 
was then proposed to them that they should go toge ‘ther ina 
body and each bring a bucket of water. They naturally shrunk 
from the dangerous undertaking; but the ne cessity of the thing 
was represented to them, and the probability that they would 
be allowed to procure the water unmolested, as long as the firing 
on the opposite side of the fort was not returned, it being their 
usual duty to bring water; whereas, if the men were to go, the 
very circumstance would lead the enemy to suppose their strat- 
agem was suspected, and would cause them to abandon their 
ambuscade and make an open attack; in which case it would 
be impossible to procure water at all. The women finally con- 
sented to go, and accordingly proceeded together to the spring, 
from which each returned with a vessel of water, without being 
molested in the slightest degree. This being done, and the 
other necessary preparations made, the principal part of the 
garrison placed themselves upon the side of the fort upon which 
they expected the concealed party to make their attack, but keep- 
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ing themselves out of view; and thirteen men were then sent out 
to attack those who were shewing themselves on the other side. 

As soon as they commenced firing, the party in ambuscade 
rushed towards the fort, when they were met bya volley of rifle 
balls, that made them turn and fly in every direction, and the 
firing being briskly kept up, at the end of two minutes, not an 
Indian was to beseen. Aftera short time, they commenced a 
regular fire upon the fort, keeping a respectful distance how- 
ever, so that little injury was done or received by either party. 
When the Indians were first observed in the morning, two of the 
garrison had been sent off to Lexington, for assistance, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the place, where a party was soon raised, 
amounting to sixteen horsemen and about forty on foot, who 
marched without delay and arrived at the station about two 
o’clock. They were ignorant of the force they would have to 
encounter, in breaking through to the fort. The Indians had 
expected that the garrison would be reinforced, and had placed 
themselves on each side of the road along which a reinforcing 
party would have to pass, ina cornfield on one side and a piece 
of woods on the other, in readiness to attack them. The party 
on horseback came along the road, and as soon as they got be- 
tween the Indian lines, a fire was opened upon them; but at 
the first shot they put their horses to their speed, and every man 
arrived safely in the fort; the dust which was raised being in 
their favor, by partially concealing them from the view of the 
enemy. ‘The footmen who were approaching the station 
through the cornfield, would have been equally successful in en- 
tering it in safety, but on hearing the firing, they rushed to the 
assistance of their mounted friends, and soon found themselves 
cut off from the fort and engaged with the principal portion of 
the besieging force. A running fight was kept up through the 
field for about an hour, the thickness of the corn probably pre- 
venting the entire destruction of the party, who finally escaped 
their pursuers and returned to Lexington, with the loss of only 
two men killed and four wounded. 

A little after sunset the fire upon the garrison slackened, and 
Simon Girty approached near enough to demand a surrender, 
in which case he promised the people good treatment. He told 
them that the fort could not possibly hold out, for that, in addi- 
tion to his large force, he was in the hourly expectation of a re- 
inforcement with cannon; and that if the station should be 
taken by storm, it would be impossible to save the lives of the 
persons within it. He declared who he was, asking if any of 
the garrison knew him. The Kentuckians were somewhat dis- 
mayed by his threat with regard to his cannon, knowing that 
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Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations had been captured by that means, 
two years before; but they were soon restored to their usual 
courage and spirits, by a young man named Reynolds, dis- 
tinguished for his sprightliness and gaiety, as well as for his 
courage. He replied to Girty, and in answer to his question, 
whether any of the garrison knew him, told him that he was 
well known; that he himself had a worthless dog which he had 
named Simon Girty. He told him to bring on his reinforce- 
ments; that they expected reinforcements too, and would drive 
him and his gang of murderers out of the country; that if they 
remained before the station twenty-four hours longer, their 
scalps would be found drying upon the roofs of their cabins; 
that if any of them found their way into the fort, they had 
switches prepared with which to drive them out, for that they 
would disdain to use any other weapons. Girty professed to be 
much offended with the levity with which his demand of a 
surrender was treated, and to deplore very much the inevitable 
destruction that awaited the garrison, and withdrew. Before 
daylight, however, the Indians raised the siege and departed. 

On the 18th of August, two days after the siege was raised, 
colonels Trigg, Boon, and Todd had arrived from Harrodsburg, 
Boonsborough, and Lexington, with a considerable number of 
men,and aconsultation was held, in which it was determined that 
the enemy should be immediately pursued. Colonel Logan was 
expected to arrive within twenty-four hours, with a strong 
force; but the pursuit was commenced without waiting for him, 
although they could only muster about one hundred and seven- 
ty men, and they had reason to believe that the enemy amount- 
ed to at least three times that number. The Indians had 
leisurely followed a buffalo trace, without taking any pains to 
conceal their route, and on the second day of the pursuit, the 
Kentuckians overtook them near the Lower Blue Licks, only 
thirty-five miles from Bryant’s station. On arriving at the 
south bank of Licking, a few of the enemy were observed slow- 
ly ascending a ridge on the opposite side of the river, with 
seeming indifference to the presence of their pursuers. A halt 
was immediately made for the purpose of holding a council, 
and colonel Boon, being considered as having more expe- 
rience than any other officer on the ground, was asked for his 
advice. He recommended that, if the party were not willing to 
wait for the arrival of Logan’s reinforcement, they should divide 
and cross the river at different places, so as to attack the enemy 
in front and rear at the same time; but that at any rate, the 
ground should be particularly reconnoitred, before the main 
body should cross the river. The consultation was suddenly 
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broken up, however, by major McGary, a headstrong officer, 
who spurred his horse into the stream, waved his hat over his 
head, gave a loud whoop, and cried out, ‘Let all who are not 
cowards follow me; I will show them where the Indians are,’ 
A tumultuous rush was immediately made; officers and men 
plunged into the river and crossed it; horsemen and footmen 
altogether, without regard to any order, pressed forward up the 
hill and pursued the trace along the ridge, until they were sud- 
denly checked by a fire from the enemy. Those in the rear stil] 
pressed onward, and the whole party quickly found themselves 
surrounded by the Indians in every direction except the rear, 
where the enemy were closing around them to cut off their re- 
treat, and a scene of slaughter ensued, in which colonels Trigg 
and Todd and several other officers were killed, and it soon 
became evident that nothing but an immediate retreat could 
save any of the party. This was commenced, but was execu- 
ted with the same disorder that attended the advance; and the 
Indians soon mingled with those in the rear with their toma- 
hawks, and continued the slaughter from the battle ground to 
the river, where the carnage was dreadful among the fugitives, 
crowded together and struggling with the current, until it was 
somewhat checked by a party who halted, after reaching the 
opposite bank, and poured in a well directed fire upon the pur- 
suers, that caused them to fall back and gave time for the foot- 
men tocross. The enemy, however, soon crossed the river also, 
and continued the pursuit for nearly twenty miles further, but 
did very little execution, and the principal part of the survivors 
reached Bryant's station in the evening. The loss of the Ken- 
tuckians was sixty-one killed and eight taken prisoners. Colo- 
nel Logan had arrived at Bryant’s station before the defeated 
party returned, and after they had collected, and the loss was 
ascertained, he marched to the field of battle, where he arrived 
on the second day after the defeat, and buried the dead. 

When the intelligence of the disastrous battle at the Lower 
Blue Licks reached general Clark, at Louisville, he immediate- 
ly concerted and carried into effect arrangements for another 
expedition into the Indian country. The volunteers from the 
interior assembled at Bryant’s station, and those of the lower 
part of Kentucky joined the regular troops at Louisville, and 
about the last of September, the two bodies, making a force of 
about a thousand men, united at the mouth of Licking, and pro- 
ceeded on their march against the towns of the enemy. Their 
approach was not discovered until they arrived within about a 
mile of Chillicothe, when they were seen by a straggling Indian, 
who ran to the town and gave the alarm; upon which it was 
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hastily abandoned by all its inhabitants, leaving their victuals 
cooking over the fires; so that when the army entered the place, 
not an enemy was to be seen. After refreshing themselves 
with the provisions which they found at a time when they were 
very acceptable, the secrecy with which the expedition was 
conducted not having allowed them to procure game in their 
advance, the army entirely destroyed the dwellings and crops; 
after which they proceeded to Pickaway and several other vil- 
lages, all of which they found deserted, where they destroyed 
the cabins and corn as they did at Chillicothe. During the 
whole expedition they were never able to fall in with any of 
the enemy, except some single individuals or small straggling 
parties, who generally eluded them. In a small skirmish, they 
killed five Indians and took seven prisoners, and one of their 
own party was wounded. On their return, they arrived where 
Cincinnati now stands, on the 4th of November, where the 
wounded man died and was interred. It was on that occasion 
that the agreement was made, which was lately the subject of 
so much interest in this section of the country—that those who 
should survive fifty years from that time, should assemble upon 
the same spot and give cach other their last greetings. When 
the time arrived, a large city was standing upon the place, but 
the pestilence, which was raging there, prevented the meeting. 

From that time, no events of much interest occurred, which 
can be considered as belonging to the history of Ohio, until the 
settlement was commenced at Marietta, on the 7th of April 
1788, which was the germ of this now populous State. —Al- 
though the settlers in the western country still continued to suf- 
fer much annoyance from the Indians, in the incursions which 
were kept up by small parties, by whom families and individuals 
were frequently massacred, yet the enemy never afterwards 
attempted an invasion with a combined force. 

J 


CHIVERS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. Memphis: 1833. 


I once carried a British sportsman out into the forest to shoot 
pigeons. He anticipated an immensity of pleasure; loaded his 
gun with all care, picked the flint, prepared the priming, and 
was all on tiptoe for the coming of the birds. But when they 
came in their countless myriads, stirring the leaves and branch- 
es as it were a tempest, his face grew as long as my arm, and 
with a look of most utter scorn and vexation, he turned on his 
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heel and walked away. ‘Sport!’ said he, when | overtook him 
with my bag full, ‘sport! why, it were as much sport to sit by 
the brook and spear tadpoles; or squat in one of your damnable 
marshes and murder musquitoes; what sport is there, in the 
name of Nimrod, when no human being could help slaughter- 
ing the poor things with a horse pistol?” 1 was disappointed in 
very much the same way with regard to the work of Dr. Chiy- 
ers, noted above. When a friend handed it to me and I read 
the first sentence, I promised myself much pleasure in the dis- 
section of it; but when I ventured a little deeper into the 
essay, I found absurdities as thick as pigeons, and all hope of 
sport was gone. Least my dictum should be doubted, I will 
quote one passage. 

¢A man may as well attempt to seek the blooming rose on the cheek of death—he 
may as well attempt to seek the mellow grape beneath the icy pole—he may as wel] 
attempt to find a realm of real glory in a world of fleeting shades, as to build a dilapi- 
dated column of animal duplicity to war against the outstretched arm of boundless om- 
nipotence. No, a cloud of ills though slowly and heavily they come, will lower on 
his house, exposed to all the vicissitudes of moral death; like a bark cast on a desert 
shore, exposed to all winds and rains of heaven, forlorn and desolate like a rustling 
leaf, blown from its fallen sisters, left to mould, and rot, and pine, and groan, and 
wither from the earth without a local habitation ora name. His heart shall cease to 
wish, his soul shall vouchsafe his last and only vow, and on the brink of endless ruin, 
the ice of disappointment, which stands his only comforter, shall freeze his cowering 
blood into forgetfulness — crying in the w ilderness, prepare ve the way io endless death, 
beyond the arm of revocation.” p. 17. 

IIave at you, England and Germany; Kant and Coleridge; 
mystifiers and double-mystifiers— beat that if you can! Show 
me in all your boasted fog-volumes, in all your patent processes 
for making words pass muster for ideas, a passage to equal that; 
and yet that is but one morsel, chosen, at random almost, from an 
essay of twenty-two pages. I would quote more, but my breath 
fails me; and in these cholera times it is not well to exert one’s 
selfovermuch. 1 would recommend this lecture of Dr. Chivers 
as an excellent assistant of digestion, but should fear it on an 
empty stomach. I thank him for it, for it has made me laugh 
heartily; and every man that makes his fellow beings laugh, does 
them a service; but when he next feels the tempter strong 
within him, and the voice cries, * publish,’ as a friend, 1 would 
advise the doctor to say, *get thee behind me, satan; and 
forthwith light his fire with the manuscript. C. 


P.S. It may be against all the canons of fair play for two 
critics to attack an author at once, but my friend who wrote the 
above has been so selfish, and kept to himself so much that is 
excellent, that for the life of me I cannot resist the temptation 
to give to the readers of this magazine some further insight in- 
to ‘Dr. Chivers on the Constitution of Man.’ Who the doctor 
is, 1 know not. WerelTa phrenologist, | think [ would go down 
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to Memphis for the mere pleasure of measuring his bumps; and 
if my friend Dr. Caldwell be at leisure, I would respectfully 
suggest that he float down, and catch the doctor, and perhaps 
take a cast; and were he to put a volume on comparative anat- 
omy in his pocket, it might not come amiss, as I am by no means 
clear that the doctor is not a new variety ; perhaps a Symso- 
nian; or more likely a moon-man, for there is evidently no lit- 
tle moonshine about him, and some are savage enough to hint 
even at lunacy. This view of the case is, I think, supported by 
the doctor’s assertion on page 15, where he tells us that ‘no 
man ever saw without eyes; heard without ears; or eat without 
a stomach; from all which we infer that the doctor sees 
with his eyes, hears with his ears, and eats with his stomach, 
which causes a strong presumption that he is somewhat singu- 
larly constructed. Now the doctor has written a lecture on 
the constitution of man. Hark. how he begins! it reminds you of 
the swelling notes of the organ, or mayhap, rather the braying 
of an ass—‘ Non doctior’ says the doctor to the classical citi- 
zens of West Tennessee, * Non doctior,sed meliore imbutus doc- 
trina:’ which being interpreted, means, I take it, ‘I am not 
more of a fool than you, fellow citizens, but I have been dipped 
into a well of folly of a kind altogether above the common run.’ 
The doctor then goes on, after telling them that ‘the subject is 
calculated to inspire them with that divinity with which it is 
imbued, enlightened, sustained, and supported in all its elucida- 
tions’ to quote certain of the Psalms of David about the ‘cedars 
of Lebanon, and other things touching the constitution of 
man; after which, inspired, as one might think, by eating a 
portion of Webster’s quarto dictionary, he bursts forth — 

‘The beauty and excellence of its intentions and inculcations, the glory evinced in 
its contemplations, the benefit derived from its inculeations, and the sublunary felicity 
contained in its contemplations and admonitions, all concur in making, constituting, 
and establishing an immortal prescience in its essence, in constituting an inlight to that 
superior bliss which shone upon the sons of Jacob, when the land of Nile was dark; 
and that bright, shining lamp which irradiated the horizon at creation’s dawn, when 
Wl the sons of God shouted for joy + and the stars of creation, sentients of God, illu- 
minated the pavement of the sky, and gave gracious aucience to the eternal serenade: 
while all created things responded to the manumission of the Lord, that every thing 
was very good.’— p. I. 

I have but one fault to find with the doctor, he should have 
added marginal notes, and a glossary; however, the reader will 
find himself somewhat assisted by beginning at the end and 
reading backward, and we recommend him by all means to pur- 
sue that course, whenever the language so nearly intimates a 
meaning as to puzzle him: for example in the following instance 
of daring metaphor, 


‘If we cast one might [If retain spelling ] of conscientious benevolence in the ex- 
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chequer of venerable truths, it will increase with compound interest, and bring us a 
talent in happiness, shining before the citadels of Deity, as the reward due to the 
faithful servant in the vineyard of earthly intelligence.’— p. 16. 

Now to my mind, the drift of this sentence is much more eyi- 
dent when Ll read against the stream than with it. But the 
most remarkable sentence in the lecture is the one immediately 
following the extract made by my friend; and his is by no means 
to be despised: the one to which I refer is to be understood as 
shadowing forth some of the events of our revolution, and I 
am not aware of any passage which throws around Washington 
the same robe of supernatural grandeur; hark! 

‘ The same may be said of Great Britain, who endeavored to usurp the rights of a 


free born people; when the British lyon trod the four quarters of the globe, holding, 
subjecting to his banner, forty millions of men.’ 


Thus much overture — now bursts forth the awful symphony: 


‘ But we, the faithful few, on Abraham’s adopted land, this silver stone set ina 
golden sea, from north to south, from east to west, [keep up the connection, * we,’ | 
in all her caverns heard the groan of dire despair; but list, oh man! like queenly bride 
by Jourdain’s banks; the farmer of Mount Vernon led the van, thanks be to God, on 
the fatal night of impending peril, wading hand in hand for seven years with the python 
of British domination.’ 


I would fain quote the next verse relative to Bunker Hill, 
‘the Salimin [Salamis?] and Platea of created worlds,’ but 
my breath fails me, my eyes are filled with tears; the picture of 


Washington wading on that night for seven years hand in hand 
with the big snake of British domination, will force me upon a 
course of calomel. ‘The logic of the doctor is no less remarka- 
ble than his poetry; for instance his argument on the 12th page 
to settle the much vexed question whether man exists or not, is 
a perfect specimen of the reductio ad absurdum; ‘Is it a fact, 
says the doctor, ‘ that man exists? If it is a fact that man is 
physical in his nature, &c. having collocations and relations for 
this great expediency of life, &c.; and if a fact be that which 
exists,man must certainly exist; therefore —argal— man exists; 
in other words, if it be a fact that man exists, and a fact be 
that which exists, man exists; certainly,—‘ but,’ says the doctor 
with true logical subtlety, *a tree is not a fact, nor a stone a 
fact,’ and for the same reason a man is not: but we start from 
the proposition ‘that a fact is that which exists,’ argal, that 
which exists is a fact, but a man is not a fact, argal again, man 
does not exist: if this be not the true reductio, bring me the 
logician that understands the cunning art, and instruct me, for 
I am ignorant of terms. The doctor, as may be seen from the 
above, is no stickler about facts; and he accordingly states 
some wondrous ones; par example, on page 16 he tells us that 
the apple which knocked Newton’s head into gravitation, or 
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gravitation into his head, (perhaps by raising the bump of caus- 
ality,) ‘had been recognized and observed by thousands of men 
before; wonderful apple! and moreover, Sir Isaac, by his dis- 
covery, ‘done more, and irradiated the horizon of classic refine- 
ment with a brighter light than if he had discovered the phi- 
losopher’s stone.’ 

He states it moreover as a fact, that our air is composed of 
oxigen and azote, and I should no more have doubted this 
than his other statements, had not the learned Mr. Flint, in his 
ywrofound work on the natural sciences, informed the world, page 
209, that the two gases of which air is composed are, water and 
salt! and as Mr. Flint has written the bigger book, I presume 
he is right; particularly, as to suggest the contrary might appear 
personal. 

I wish I could give my readers a little more of the doctor, 
but time forbids. lam indebted to him for more laugh than I 
have had before for a year; he,has saved me perhaps from the 
cholera; I affectionately thank him. I moreover differ from 
my friend C. I beg him to continue writing; he is a great 
man, and if I can but secure his works, | never desire more to 
see a farce, nor look at the scraps of Johnstone; and while 1 
have a pen, poor as it is, it shall be at the doctor’s service. 

N. 



















Ss. 








TO MY EOLIAN HARP. 






My gentle harp, whence comes thy tone 
My lonely hours to cheer? 

What minstrel strikes thy silken chord 

With notes so soft and clear? 







As morning breaks upon the world, 
I hear thy mellow strain, 

And when the sun sinks in the west, 

Thou sing’st his splendid wane. 








When countless spheres begem the heaven 
Like holy angel’s eyes, 

It seems thy music guides them through 

The vast and trackless skies. 






And when the moon her pearly light 
Sheds o’er the boundless space, 
Her rays, as if entranced, are chained 

By thy tone’s simple grace. 







Then say, my harp, what magic hand 
Sweeps o’er thy tiny string, 

And draws such notes as to my soul 

A thrilling rapture bring? 
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Do fairy girls forsake their groves 
To fondle o’er thy key? 

Do ocean peris quit their cells 
Beneath the clear green sea ? 


Or does some plumy warbler come 
To breathe his touching lay? 
Ah! which of these thy notes attune? 
My little harper, say. 
Answer. 
To fairy girl, nor peri queen, 
Nor bird, my tones belong ; 
But to the wind — sweet Nature’s breath — 
! owe my modest song. 





A CHAPTER ON LAW. 


Americans talk a great deal about their privileges; they elect 
their own governors, and make their own laws; and the _privi- 
lege of doing so cannot be prized too highly. but I have ever 
thought that, considering the great value we put upon the right 
to make laws for ourselves, we know very little about the laws 
when made. It is true, that some great acis of the legislature 
are talked of a vast deal; but these are in general such as bear 
upon us indirectly, and we may get along pretty well though 
we know ver) little about them; it is enough if we know how 
to vote upon ihe subject. Butthe mass of laws affecting prop- 
erty, responsibility, rights, and duties; and which bear upon us 
directly the whole time, we are nearly ignorant of, A man 
gets sick because he does not know enough of his own system to 
keep weil; and he gets into a law-suit, not alway s, but very often, 
because he does not know enough to keep out of it. Had he 
been properly instructed, he would not have been obliged to 
call in either the physici: in or lawyer; and when they come, 
they can but cure what he might have prevented; and I believe 
that prevention is always better than cure. It appears to me 
then, that every educated m: in, as an eminently important part 
of education, should be made acquainted in some degree with 
the laws under which he lives, and which he assists in making. 
It is not necessary that he should be skilled in the learning of 
the practical lawyer; any more than that to keep in health, he 
should be wise in the drugs and medicines of the doctor. The 
rules for the preservation of health, and those for the preserva- 
tion of peace, are comparatively few, and soon learned. Any 
clod-hopper can wind up his watch, and keep it from being 
crushed; but once injure it, and only the artificer that has given 
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years to the business, can mend it again. It is restoration, and 
not preservation that is difficult. 

Again, the laws under which we live are divided into two 
classes. The first comprises the common law, which we have 
received in great part from England; the second consists of the 
statute law, being the acts of our own legislature. Now, among 
these laws are many useless, and some unjust ones, which of 
course, should be done away. The power to do this resides in 
the representatives of the people; but they will scarce exert 
the power until the people call on them to do so; and that call 
will not be made while the people are ignorant of the law, and 
its defects. If we wish to improve our system then, the first 
step is to instruct the public as to its wants and abuses, It is 
true that a powerful and influential man in the legislature may 
do much by his individual exertions, but I believe it will be 
found that few important changes are ever made in a system 
until public attention is called to it. 

The common law, all of us are more or less familiar with; it 
has been eculogized by some, and abused by others, without re- 
gard to candor or truth; for like most institutions, it has both 
excellencies and defects. It is usually said to be a collection of 
ancient customs and maxims, but I think we may trace it to 
ihree sources: Ist, the principles of natural justice or morality; 
2d, arbitrary laws, enacted by a legislative power, and which 
in their origin may have been written or unwritten; and 3d, 
customs or usages, local or general, or often professional, and 
which never received the sanction of the legislature. 

it is, for instance, a princ ee of the common law, that the 
lather _ Ul be the guardian of the child; which principle, 
though it may have been sanctioned by both statute and usage, 
is grounded on natural justice. Again, it isa principle of this 
law that the wife, upon her husband’s death, shall receive an 
interest in one-third of his lands; now, though simple justice 
would suggest some provision for the wife, it would not fix the 
amount; and though usage may have suggested this amount to 
the lawgiver, there is little or no doubt that the rule of the com- 
mon law was derived from a previous statute law. Again, it is a 
principle of the commercial common law that certain steps shall 
be taken when a bill of exchange is not pi iid by the acceptor, 
in order to bind the endorser; and this prince iple i is based upon 


mere usage. Every part of the common law may be traced, I 
believe. to one of the tnree our 2 
NOW, although that part of the system which is based " 


morality mere ly, is as ‘applicable to us as to our forefathe rs; yet 
t must be evident to every one that much that was expedient 
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and proper five hundred years ago, would be improper now; 
and that as the laws that were made, and the usages that ob- 
tained then, were based upon a state of feeling and of society 
which no longer exists, that much of the common law growing 
from such usages and laws, is inapplicable to the present age, 
We accordingly find that the legislatures of this country, par- 
ticularly of the new states, have abolished much of the English 
common law, by special statutes. But though the reform has 
been begun, it has not by any means been carried through; an 
immense work yet remains to be done, and it is a work of the 
very first importance. The great ends of the government, as 
all the world know, are to have good laws made, and to have 
them faithfully administered; but such laws will not be made 
while the people send men to the legislature who are ignorant of 
what is wanting, and unfit to supply the want; nor will the ad- 
ministration of justice be as it ought, while ignorant men are 
ut on the bench by party means, and for party purposes; nor 
while the judges, be they ever so good, are forced to do ten times 
the work they should do, for one-half the proper compensation. 
The common law as it exists in Ohio, differs widely from the 
same law as it existsin England, and is superior to it; but it still 
retains much that is useless and impedes justice, and some things 
that are opposed to all equity. Asan example of the former, 
let us take the common action of ejectment, which is the action 
that one person brings against another, when he wishes to turn 
or eject him from a piece of land of which he is in possession, 
and which is the only action used in Ohio to obtain possession 
of land. A possesses and claims title to a certain estate; B 
claims title tothe same, and wishes to put A out, and go in him- 
self; and what does he do? He does not bring his action against 
A directly, and show to the court that he has a better right to 
the estate; in fact, B himself does not appear at all in the 
suit; the action is brought in the name of John Doe, a fictitious 
personage, who claims under a lease from B; and it is brought 
against another man of straw, Richard Roe; by whom John Doe 
says he was turned out of possession. But as the sheriff would be 
puzzled to find Richard Roe, Esq. there is upon the back of the 
notice which should bring said Roe into court, a printed letter, 
from Roe to his good friend A, who is in possession of the dis- 
puted land, advising him to go to court and defend his title. A 
accordingly, at the next term of the court, appears as defendant. 
Now, in order that Doe may recover, he must prove, Ist, a 
good title in B, under whose lease he claims; 2d, a lease from 
B; and 3d, that Roe turned him out of possession; but as he 
cannot prove the two last points, and as the first is the only 
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ihing they wish to try, A admits the lease, and turning out by 
Roe; and then at last the simple question remains to be tried, 
has B a better right to the land than A? 

Now what is the origin of all this solemn farce? Briefly this. 
The forms of action used during the feudal ages to recover pos- 
session of land were intricate and inconvenient, and the law- 
yers of Henry 7th’s time, accordingly went to work to simplify 
the proceedings. ‘They found among other actions in use, that 
of ejectment, which was then used only by tenants who had 
been turned out of possession of lands leased them, to recover 
such lands again, and damages for the wrong done them. In 
order to make this form of action serve the purpose of trying 
titles, A, who wished to get possession of an estate, made a 
lease of it to his friend C, who entered upon it as tenant; the 
person in possession, B, turned him off again, or if he did not, 
C engaged his friend D to do it in B’s name; C, the tenant, 
then brought his action against D; D notified B to appear 
and defend his title, which B of course did. At the trial the 
chief question was as to the title of A, under whose lease C 
claimed; and the trial of this title was the desired object. But 
the actual lease, and actual turning out of possession was found 
inconvenient, and the next step was in the place of C, to sub- 
stitute John Doe, and in the place of D, Richard Roe; and 
thus the action stands now. 

All this fiction any one may see is useless, and in New York 
it has been abolished; the title to real, like that to personal 
property is there tried in an action between the two parties 
claiming adversely. 

I have chosen the above instance of that being retained in 
our law, which is useless, because it is one with which I thought 
most would be interested, and its absurdity is evident. Many, 
very many things might be pointed out which are as useless, 
but not as harmless; but it would require a volume. And why, 
I would ask, is there no work extant on American law suited 
to popular use? A great deal of Blackstone’s work is suited 
only to the profession; and a great deal is applicable only to 
England. Kent’s commentaries are too bulky, and his style 
too diffuse for schools, or general readers; and I know of no 
other works as well suited even as these. 

Much may be done toward instructing the public at lyceums 
and institutes; or I should rather say toward interesting them 
in what is generally thought the dryest of studies; but much 
more might be done by a well written volume—clear, concise, 
and free from mere technicality; and I mistake the bent of the 
times if such a volume would not reward the writer of it. 

VOL. I. NOs» VII. 42 
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To recapitulate; it appears to me that educated men out of 
the Jegal profession should know far more than they now do of 
the laws of their country; Ist, that they may thereby regulate 
their own conduct; and 2d, that they may influence the legis- 
lature to purge our system of what is bad, without sweeping 
away, in their ignorance, what is good also. In order that this 
general knowledge on the subject may be diffused, it appears 
to me a work fitted for the higher schools, and for popular use 
is wanted; and as an aid,I believe that lectures at lyceums, 
and magazine articles may do something. 

Le 


LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


NO. I. 
Havana, , 18—. 


My Dear Frtenp,—I promised you that on arriving in Ha- 
vana,I would give you some account of the strange things I 
should see there. 1 will endeavor to keep my word, though I 
do not know that I shall succeed in making my descriptions 
entertaining to you, not, indeed, from deficiency of matter, but 
unskilfulness of manner; for in truth, you know, 1 am buta 
novice in the business. 

After rather a tedious sail of about twenty-four days, I was 
awakened early one morning by a bustle over my head — the 
trampling of feet—the jar of rubbing ropes—the cheerful 
heave-ho! cry of the sailors—and all those bustling sounds so 
cheering to the ear of the weary passenger, as announcing, if 
not the promise of a speedy termination of the voyage, at least 
the intelligence of a new movement towards it. I hurried to 
the deck. A welcome sight awaited me. We had been stand- 
ing directly south all night, and we now found ourselves within 
a few miles of the northern shore of Cuba. 

A low blue line skirted the whole extent of the northern 
horizon, scarcely distinguishable, indeed, to a landsman’s eye, 
from the mass of ocean, except that directly in front of us, and 
high above the rest, rose a solid dome of blue. It could not be 
a cloud; besides that it was of a duskier color, it showed even 
in the far distance, the solidity, the fixedness, the unchanging- 
ness of terra firma. 

‘What mountain is that,’ said I, inspired by curiosity and ex- 
pectation, with a poet’s enthusiasm, ‘rearing its head aloft in the 
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distance, like some monarch of the skies, sitting in cloudy state, 
with his vapory retinue around him?’ This address was made 
to a fellow-passenger, a dry-looking merchant and an old bache- 
lor. *That? said he, ‘oh! that is the Pan,a hill behind the 
city of Matanzas, so called from its resemblance in shape toa 
loaf of bread.” What a fall! thought I. 

The noise which had waked me, 1 found had been caused by 
tacking ship, and our course now lay southwesterly, towards the 
harbor of Havana. The day passed away on the wings of expect- 
ation, while a favorable breeze was wafting us gently onward; 
and the sun was just sinking in the western waves, as we glided 
into the mouth of the harbor. Toa youth like myself, born 
and bred in a republic, accustomed only to the solid and sim- 
ple neatness, and economical elegance of an American city — 
untravelled, unused to the luxurious magnificence of kings and 
kingdoms—to such, I say, the entrance to Havana is very im- 
posing. On the left, based on a precipitous rock, rising forty 
or fifty feet out of the water, breasting the full tide of the ocean, 
stands the royal Moro castle, the proud flag of Spain waving 
from its threatening towers. It looked like a real old feudal 
castle, with its gray massive walls, towers, and battlements, just 
such as you see in picture. On the opposite side, though re- 
treating a little, stands the other pillar of the city, the Punta 
castle. With these two strong holds, the entrance to the har- 
bor seems to be completely defended. But in case an enemy’s 
ship should by a miracle break through this chain of shot, as it 
were, without foundering, she must run the gauntlet for a quar- 
ter of a mile, or more, under the guns of the Cavanas fortress, 
a line of works reaching from the Moro, on the ridge of the 
precipitous bank on the left, a long distance inward. Indeed, 
were this the only approach to the town, it might be considered 
impregnable. But notwithstanding all this show of strength, 
I should think that the city might be taken without uncommon 
difficulty, if the attack were made from the land side. It is 
indeed protected by walls, which are about thirty feet in height, 
and massive, with a moat some one hundred feet broad, and ten 
or fifteen feet deep. There are also one or two inconsiderable 
forts, on the land side. The city is garrisoned with about six 
thousand Spanish soldiers, besides several regiments of free 
blacks. But what are these to a resolute army? The forts 
would be soon silenced. And what are walls in these times? 
Before the roar of cannon, they would fall almost as promptly 
as did those of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Israel. 
No wall can stand before the fury of modern warfare, other 
than the Spartan wall, built of the breasts of men. 
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But to return from this digression—which is somewhat ex- 
cusable, since, after frightening you with the frowning terrors 
of the Moro, it seemed to be my duty to show you that they are 
only frowns. However, we were soon informed that it had a 
voice, as wellas brow. Just as we glided by the foot of the rock, 
a hoarse trumpet-call thundered from the castle walls, demand- 
ing our name and port. Our captain roared out his answer 
like a freeman, at the same time raising his eye to the glorious 
canopy of ‘stars and stripes’ floating above us. 

While we moved on, just as sunk the last beam of the sun, a 
band of music struck up from the Cavanas on our left, which 
added much to the effect of the scene. We had not proceeded 
far, when we observed a long barge with a sheltered stern, mak- 
ing from the town which stands on the right shore, towards us. 
Soon as the boat drew alongside, we were boarded by a com- 
pany of dark-looking men, who presented themselves, armed 
each with a flaming weapon, representative at once of the 
manners and the productions of their country, in the shape ofa 
cigar. These ecavaliers, having very civilly robbed us of our 
passports, and pocketed the contents of the letter-bag, (the 
Spanish government, by the way, make a very good trade in 
letters—they allow four cents each for them, and charge three 
reals, or thirty-seven and a half cents,) retired, leaving a little 
sneaking, short-jacketed Spaniard, attached to a monstrous 
broad-sword, to pass the night with us; for the purpose of pre- 
venting our going ashore, till a permit should be had from his 
excellency the governor-general, who could not be addressed 
in our behalf, until noon the next day. 

After moving a little farther on, we dropped anchor just 
within the range of the Punta, and not far from the town. 
The water here is very deep; indeed it is so throughout the 
harbor, which is certainly a most remarkable one. It seems to 
have been dug out by nature, expressly to suit the purposes of 
men. I shall give you a clear idea of its figure, by making use 
of a homely simile —it is very much in the shape of a demijohn. 
It opens from the ocean by a narrow neck, not more than half 
a mile in width, which, extending in for the distance of nearly 
a mile, spreads at once into an ample bay. Here the largest 
ships may ride, secure from the attacks of man, or of the ele- 
ments. There are commonly two or three Spanish men-of- 
war, lying here for the purpose of watching over, not so much 
the safety of the people, as the royal interests. 

The ship being now at rest, I felt myself at leisure to con- 
template the scene around me. It was most interesting. The 
day had already faded away, for the twilight in these latitudes 
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is very short, and night was fast creeping on; but darkness did 
not follow. By the way, I am just now going to be a little 
poetics al. The stars had ‘set their burning watch’ in the sky, 

and the refulgent queen of night was rising in the east to as- 
sume her majestic sway. The lively flourish of military mu- 
sic from the Cavanas fortress, which had saluted us on enter ing 
the harbor, had ceased. It was succeeded for a time by the 
wild melodies of the poor children of slavery, refreshing them- 
selves after the toils of the day, by a dance on the shore. But 
this sound, too, at length died away. And now, nought was 
heard of human voices, save from time to time, the sentinel cry 
of ‘alerto,’ which rung from post to post along the walls of the 
fortress, as ever and anon the bells of the city reverberated to 
the stroke of passing time. And all the while the vari-colored 
lights of the white towering lighthouse, which stood forth from 
a projection of the castle rock, slowly revolved about its head, 

appearing, disappearing, reappearing, in regular and graceful 
rotation. And as I gazed, the rich soft ze phyr, laden with the 
luscious fragrance of the tropics, swept gently by, and breathed 
over the scene. It was enough— my bosom swelled with the 
mingled emotions, which thronged in through the conjoined 
channels of sight, and sound, and feeling; and as J deep medi- 
tated, memory softly whispered — 

¢ Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine.’ 


It was late that night, when I retired to rest. * * * * 


The next day, as soon as I found myself at liberty, 1 hastened 
full of expectation to the shore. 

So, you see, my dear friend, I have brought you at length, to 
the city gates; and here, for the present, 1 must leave you. 
When we meet again, if it please you, we will enter and look 
about a little. But stay; let me just warn you to provide your- 
self with boots; and in case we should venture out in the night, 
it would be well to bring along with you a stout cane. 

0. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tur Emicrant; orn RerLecTions WHILE DESCENDING THE Onio, 
Cincinnati: Alexander Flash. 


It is not often we are called upon to notice a poem written and printed west of the 
mountains; for poetical talent is as yet but little developed here, as we are sorry to say 
the pages of our own magazine may bear witness. Noor is it often that we are called 
upon to notice @ poem written and printed anywhere, from which we have derived as 
much pleasure as from the ‘Emigrant: not that we rank it in the first class even of 
American poetry, but because we think it contains proofs that the author may hereafter 
produce what will compare with the works of any of his countrymen, 

‘The Emigrant,’ as its title page promises, consists of reflections called up in the 
mind of one descending the Ohio, by the scenes he passes, and his own situation. 
Many of these reflections we cannot but think in bad taste, and some we can scarce 
say we comprehend; but there are others, the justness, force, and beauty of which, 
show a capability which needs but to be trained to produce a work which shall do 
honor to its author, and to the literature of the west. ‘The great fault in the poem now 
before us,is its vagueness; you may read a great part of it, and carry away no distinct 
image or impression. This proceeds, we believe, from an imitation— insensible we 
doubt not —but still an imitation of Byron’s style and sentiments. There appears to 
be an attempt on the partof the author to drop his own natural feelings, and feel like a 
poet; the sentiments come stiffly, and as if by an effort. Where this is not the case; 
where the writer has apparently given way to the true, bona fide ideas that were upper- 
most in his mind, the indistinctness disappears; the thought and the language are alike 
clear, forcible, and intelligible; forinstance, the forty-seventh stanza — 

* And here, where once the Indian mother dwelt, 
Cradling her infant on the blast-rocked tree, 
Feeling the vengeance that her warrior felt, 
And teaching war to childhood on her knee — 
Now dwells the christian mother, O! her heart 
Has leamed far better the maternal part — 
Yet in deep love, in passion for her child, 
Who has surpassed thine own, wild woman of the wild? 

With the exception of the two words thine own, for which we would substitute thyself, 
we know few verses more just in sentiment, and strong in expression; and the same is 
true of many of the verses that follow, particularly those on eloquence —the fifty-third, 
fifty-fourth, and fifty-fifth. We will quote the last. 

‘ Poor Logan had it, when he mourned that none 
Were left to mourn for him; *twas his who swayed 
‘The Roman senate with a look or tone; 
*Twas the Athenian’s, when his foes, dismayed, 
Shrunk from the earthquake of his trumpet-call ; 
T'was Chatham’s, strong as either, or as all; 
*T was Henry’s, holiest, when his spirit woke 

Our patriot father’s zeal to burst the British-yoke.’ 

We are somewhat puzzled to know what is meant by * Henry’s holiest ;? for if the 
import is, that eloquence was holiest in Henry, who was engaged in a holy cause, we 
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cannot but think it clumsily expressed; however, we— though we talk tm the critical 
plural — are but one, and what is dim to us, may be clear to others, 

We think then, that although this poem possesses no extraordinary merit, it shows 
powers of a more thancommon cast. ‘That the author has committed faults in this, 
his first publication, is no reason for his being discouraged. ‘The question with him 
should not be, ‘ what have I done, and how have I succeeded this time 2” but, * what 
can Ido, and how can I succeed another time?’ ‘To this question, we believe all 
would answer, ‘if you but exert the powers that you possess, you may do far more, and 
succeed far better.’ 

The west is a new field for the poet, and a field filled with rich materials; but he 
that would use them must be a western poet; he must quit the leading-strings of the 
British masters, and walk abroad by himself. If he will do this; if he will cast the 
coloring of fancy and romance over our scenery, our history, and our customs — and 


it may be done —he may win himselfa high standing in the literary world, and occupy 


aniche as yet unoccupied. Wherever the author of the Emigrant has forgotten Childe 
Harold, Fourth of July speeches, &c. and spoken of the scenes he passed, the beings 
that formerly lived there, or any thing of a descriptive kind, he has done himself credit. 

He is fitted — we believe, well fitted — to feel strongly and express strongly the pe- 
culiar poetry of this land and its inhabitants; for we are not all prose in the west: 
spirits of beauty and wonder are lurking in every forest, and dell, and caver in this 
blooming wilderness of ours; we need now only an enchanter, whose words of 
power shall call them forth, and make them walk visibly before us. May the author 
of the Emigrant see fit to be this enchanter; for if he will, we believe he may don the 
magic robe, and attain to the highest object of a poet’s ambition, 


‘The memory of his fellow men, 
When the green sod covers him,’ 


Tom Crincue’s Loc. 2 vols. 


TuesE volumes consist of a series of sketches published originally in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. ‘They are mostly of West India scenery and manners, and are admirably 
done. There isa degree of spirit, truth, and good humor about them that entitles them 
to more than ordinary attention. It matters but little, we think, whether they be fact 
or fiction; the object is to convey an idea of a particular country, and this may often 
be done in a clearer and more striking manner by imaginary than actual adventures, 
If it be useful to make men of one part of the world familiarly acquainted with those of 
another, these volumes are useful volumes, and are not to be despised as mere light 


reading. 


ZouraB, THE Hostace. 2 vols. 

Tis work is by Mr. Morier, the author of Haji Baba, and is illustrative of Persian 
manners. Of this work, we make the same remark as of Tom Cringle’s Log; though 
a novel, it is by no means useless; on the contrary, we feel indebted, and think the 
world indebted to Mr. Morier for making them familiar with a people of whom they 
before knew but little. 
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Luvs anp Wraitincs or Joun Jay. 2 vols. 


Tue biography of American statesmen forms one of the best as well as most inter- 
esting of studies; and few biographies have more to recommend them than that of Mr, 
Jay. ‘The account we now have of him, compiled as it is by his son, and illustrated 
by his own correspondence, is correct, lucid, and deeply interesting. We shall before 
long, have, through the industry of Mr. Sparks, the compiler of this work, and other 
gentlemen, nearly the whole correspondence of the great men of our early history ; 
and what more valuable works to an American, can there be ? 


T'uz Wonprovus Tate or Arroy, and the Rise of Iskander. By the author of 
Vivian Grey. 2 vols. 

Ir isthe creed of Mr, D’Israeli, that the time for versifying has passed; and he has 
accordingly written a poem in two volumes, which is neither blank-verse nor rhyme, 
but rather—as much of his last work was—prose run mad. We are somewhat of 
the same faith with him, as to the present unwillingness of the world to read poems 
built on the old model, not to mention our belief also in the inability of the poets of 
these times, to produce them; but we do not hold to the faith that the diction of poetry 
should be in part preserved, and in part abandoned. ‘There is a mongrel cast in works 
like this tale of Alroy, which is foul, in spite of the talent displayed in it. The Rise 
of Iskander is a pleasanter fable than the first tale, but we hold the same objection to 
the style. We have poems daily put forth now in the shape of novels; that is to say, 
the matter which of old would have been fashioned into a drama or an epic, now doffs 
the jingle, and in a more natural, and to us, more pleasing form, is called a romance, 
or tale, or novel. Much of Scott’s prose writing is poetry, if the idea alone constitute 
poetry, independent of the form of expression; which, by the way, is not the case, though 
we have been talking as if it were. Vivian Grey is a work of uncommon power, and 
in parts, of vast folly; the Young Duke is washy for D’ Israeli, all save the unequalled 
May Dacre; Contarini Fleming is one of the mixed race, the mulattoes, produced by 
the union of the prose tale and the poem; and this work comes of the same family, 
though with more of extravagance in its blood. We cannot think it will add to the 
author’s reputation; and we trust it will not tempt others to follow his plan. Write 
plain prose; or, if you feel the kicking of the muse within, and must talk strangely, 
prithee follow the ways of thy ancestors; count your fingers, buy your rhyming dic- 
tionary, take a fair start, and give usa veritable poem, in full dress, from the head, 
which is the tdea, to the feet, which are—simply the metre. 





